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Tue Irish Remount Case. 





This week we publish the final report of the pre- 
liminary investigation of this case’ For seventeen 
days the defendants have had to pay the expenses of 
a trial so full that we can hardly imagine more 
evidence being adduced before the superior court 
which will have to give a verdict. As the magistrate 
has sent all the defendants for trial we suppose the 
enquiry was necessary and just, but it does seem a 
rather one-sided performance. This is a criminal 
prosecution and probably the Crown will in any case 
only have to pay their own costs, which means that 
when the defendants are acquitted they are financially 
ruined. 

First the Crown takes a civil action and the 
defendants, appreciating the uncertainty of law, 
agree to a verdict against them. Everyone thought 
this would end the case, but the daily press opposed 
to the Government immediately commenced an agita- 
tion which suggested that the authorities were hiding 
something. The howling of the newspapers fright- 
ened the War Office, who, to protect themselves 
against possible political loss treated Major Studdert 
and his associates as the companions of Jonah treated 
7 worthy—threw him overboard to save them- 
selves, 

We have no interest in the case save that of im- 
partial spectators and payers of taxes. Truc there is 
4 veterinary surgeon implicated, but against him we 
have been unable to recognise any evidence whatever. 

he counsel for the prosecution in his reply had one 
remark to make against Mr. Howard. It was ‘‘ there 
roy Sere misrepresentation also with regard to 

© ages of the horses passed by Mr. Howard, the 

Veterinary surgeon.” This simply begs the question, 

and if the magistrate had been an expert he would 

oa at the notion that an opinion on age 
nt ' Possibly have been a ‘‘ misrepresentation.” If 

mista 7 surgeons were to be held blameable for a 

py " € as to ages, and if such mistakes were treated 

‘. minal negligence, none of us would be safe. 

'Y examination of a horse would render us liable 
rv ts ‘mprisonment. The position is too stupid 
without Ssion and is too serious to be allowed to go 

acauitt — No doubt all the defendants will 
wonder th —but who will pay the expenses? No 
him to kn © magistrate said ‘it was satisfactory to 

Built or j ow that it was not for him to decide the 

nocence of the defendants ”’. 





A FEW FACTS CONCERNING THE A.V.D. 


The chief attraction which induces the newly- 
fledged M.R.C.V.S. to join the A.V.D. is the £250 
a year which he starts on. The expenses of Army 
life never occurs to him until he has actually joined. 
His first large outlay will be uniform, which is 
readily obtained from a military tailor on credit at 
an enormous rate of interest, which means that he 
starts army life in debt unless he possesses a private 
income. In addition to uniform a complete new out- 
fit of ordinary clothes is in most cases necessary, in- 
deed in all smart regiments it is the unwritten law 
and duty of the senior subaltern assisted by his 
brother subalterns to inspect the ‘‘ mufti”’ outfit of 
all newly joined regimental officers and deal with 
clothes not ‘‘ passed ”’ as they think fit, according to 
the customs which prevail in their own regiments, 
and an excellent arrangement this is both for the 
regiment and the individual concerned. A newly 
joined veterinary officer is spared this inspection be- 
cause he is no longer a regimental officer but purely 
departmental and attached only to a regiment 
temporarily, and is frequently changed, and is a kind 
of “‘ nobody’s child,” but at the same time he must 
be as smart as the others, otherwise social ostracism 
from the people with whom he is in daily contact is 
greatly increased. We say ‘‘ greatly increased ”’ be- 
cause it has become the opinion among the army in 
general that no self-respecting gentleman would ac- 
cept a commission which gives him mongrel rank ; 
a rank specially reserved for veterinary surgeons and 
for no other officer in any other branch of the service. 

Having provided himself with his outfit, both 
uniform and mufti, the newly-joined veterinary officer 
has to provide himself with two chargers, saddlery,etc. 
so that by the time he has a week’s service his first 
year’s pay is already accounted for. A short time 
after joining he receives orders for India or South 
Africa-—in normal times generally for India. Then 
comes another great expense in the way of an outfit 
for India, a most expensive country to live in, and 
with less pay than he receives at home. The acceler- 
ated promotion does very little good in the way of 
pay in India. At home on promotion from Veterinary- 
Lieut. to Veterinary-Capt. at 74 years service he 
receives the pay of the latter rank, but in India he 
only gets an increase of 50 rupees a month, and only 
draws the pay of a Veterinary Captain after complet- 
ing 10 years’ service. The popularity of serving 
in India with regimental officers is due to the fact 
that they draw nearly double the pay which they 
receive at home, and most of them can get leave 
without any difficulty. There is no greater fallacy 
than to suppose that India is a cheap country to live 
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in. (It was 50 years ago.) In recent years every 
commodity has greatly increased in price and the 
purchasing power of the rupee has fallen to nearly 
half of what it used to be. Formerly a rupee was 
equal to a two-shilling piece, now the actual value is 
one shilling and threepence. 

Another great fallacy which exists, chiefly in the 
minds of the veterinary profession, is that veterinary 
officers receive extra pay for extra duty, head money 
for veterinary charge of every animal over a certain 
number, attendance on native cavalry, transport 
animals, dairy farms, etc.; also that there is great 
scope for private practice. In one or two stations a 
little is to be made from private practice, but a very 
little, and in most stations absolutely nothing. House 
rent is very dear in India, and another great reduc- 
tion of income is caused by transfers, travelling on 
duty when the travelling allowance never covers the 
extra expense. Manoeuvres and practice camps are 
more frequently held than formerly, and they entail 
great expense on all officers, not to mention long 
marches by road. A transfer from one station to 
another is especially hard on the married officer, who 
loses heavily on his furniture which he buys dearly 
and has to sell it cheap, and has again to purchase 
dearly on arrival at his new station. During 
manceuvres, practice camps and marching the 
married man has to keep two homes going during 
a portion of the cold weather, and in the hot weather 
his wife and family have to be sent to cooler climates 
in the hills, or home in case of sickness, the expense 
of which reduces the veterinary officer to genteel 
poverty and most of them become heavily in debt. 
A man in debt is never a happy man. Several veter- 
inary officers have had to leave the service on account 
of debt. 

In India horses and ponies are dearer than at home. 
Old Anglo-Indians are under the impression that a 
polo pony can still be picked up for about one hundred 
rupees whereas fifteen hundred rupees (£100) is a 
fairly common price at the present time. Enteric 
fever flourishes in India although cholera outbreaks 
are not so frequent as formerly. 

A tour of Indian service is supposed to be five 
years, but the veterinary officer has to remain until 
he can be relieved, or until the exigencies of the 
service permit him to return home. He gets his leave 
when he can be spared—not when it is due—and as 
the A.V.D. is so undermanned (corsequently over- 
worked) the difficulty in obtaining leave is increased. 
Nearly all the veterinary officers who obtain six 
months leave to England during their Indian tour 
do so at the expense of a break-down of health—sick 
leave. A fair number have obtained permanent leave 
Pe a vo — of continual residence in a 
malarious climate. uring the last 
death-rate of the A.V.D. oe been pent Py 

In India veterinary officers feel the degradation 
heaped upon them by the forcing of mongrel rank 
upon them far more than at home, owing to its being 
a strictly official country in a sense. The only society 
with which the A.V.D. can mix is Government 
officials, military or civil. In former days the A.V.D 
officers were all addressed as “ Mr.” taking ‘their 
standing according to their relative rank, thus being 





equal to the Government civil services. When the 
designation of the medical services—both Indian and 
Army Medical Staff, were altered to compound, or 
half civil and half military titles the A.V.D. were 
given the same, and as long as other services possessed 
similar titles the A.V.D. were contented. They never 
wanted nor asked for anything that other depart- 
mental services did not possess. However, the 
medical services were so held up to ridicule and con- 
tempt—and treated accordingly—by reason of their 
hybrid titles that young medicos refused to enter the 
Army Medical Staff. The War Office then acknow- 
ledged the odious title to be ‘‘ meaningless and 
ridiculous.” ‘‘ Are they not officers?’’ were the 
actual words used by the then Secretary of State for 
War in announcing the decision to give them military 
rank. As a matter of course the Indian Medical 
Services were also given rank. The officers of the 
A.V.D. were under the impression that out of com- 
mon justice and fairness—if nothing else, they would 
follow suit, but they were mistaken. Now veterinary 
officers from 15 to 30 years’ service find themselves 
comparatively worse off from a ‘ rank”’ point of view 
than they were the day they joined. They now see 

native doctors—men in civil employ—Eurasians and 

promoted subordinates of the Indian Medical Service 

enjoying a rank which is denied to them—and by the 

authorities who have publicly acknowledged com- 

pound titles to be ‘‘ meaningless and ridiculous.” In 

India official status is everything. In the Gradation 

List every officer in the service has his place with the 

exception of the veterinary officer. The discontented 

state of the officers uf the A.V.D., with their frequent 

and open expressions of their bitter regret that they 

ever joined it, is not to be wondered at when they find 

themselves degraded in the sight of their own non- 

commissioned officers of the Subordinate Veterinary 

Department (a department which does not exist at 

home) and natives of India—even their own servants, 

and the object of ridicule to the army and public 0 

which they were never subjected before the introduc- 

tion of mongrel rank. 

EXPERIENTIA. 
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AN INTERESTING CRYPTORCHID. 


By Wm. Bower, M.R.C.V.S. and Frepx. Hospay, 
F.R.C.V.S. 


The patient, a lady’s hunter, aged 6 years, had 
been tractable until the spring of 1899, when be 
became very vicious, using his fore-feet freely 42 
being very troublesome to mount. From his savage 
behaviour towards other horses and the little history 
which could be obtained, it was suspected that & 
retained testicle was at the bottom of the mischlel. 
There was certain knowledge of the removal of the 
left testicle, but not of the right one. ' 

On the 29th of July, 1899, the animal was cas 
and chloroformed, a small irregular shaped body 
being surgically removed from the extreme Upp 
portion of the right inguinal canal. Je 

The wound healed and the horse became quieter i 
his habits for about two years. In the spring . 
1901, however, he again manifested decided “ "8 
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tendencies and became as vicious and troublesome as | by the inverted large bowel. Having reduced this, by 


ever. 
Thinking that the curiously shaped piece of tissue 


which had been removed was not the complete 
testicle, the horse was again cast (Sept. 30, 1901), 
and chloroformed. An exploration of the inguinal 
canal gave a negative result, the abdomen was 
entered and a full-sized testicle with the epididymis 
missing was extracted. Recovery was uninterrupted 
and a complete cure of all his former bad habits 
resulted at once. Upon incising the testicle, a very 
fine specimen of the strongylus armatus escaped 
from its interior, having been apparently about an 
inch below the surface. 

The strongylus armatus (Prof. McFadyean kindly 
verified the specimen), is not very uncommon in the 
scrotum of the colt on the exterior of the testis, but 
its presence in the interior has not often been 
recorded. The testicle of a ‘‘ rig’ when retained in 
the abdomen, has no external envelopes and it was 
with surprise that we saw this worm emerge, as 
there was not the slightest indication of its presence 
discernible on the exterior. A similar case has been 
noted in the Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics, Vol. XIU., page 3866, but in this 
instance the testicle had a degenerated cyst-like 
appearance, the worm, also a strongylus armc-tus, 
being in the centre. 








EVERSION OF THE ANTERIOR OR ILEO-CAECAL 
PoRTION OF THE LARGE INTESTINE AND 
PROTRUSION FROM THE ANUS IN A CAT. 


By Henry Gray. 


A common black and white female cat, aged 74 
years, was brought to me on Saturday, Dec. 14th. 
1901, with a portion of the bowel protruding from the 
anus. This was first noticed on Monday, Dec. 2nd, 
but for a few days the owner did not pay much 
attention to it as he thought it would get well by 
itself. On Dee. 4th, however, it was taken to a veter- 
itary surgeon who wisely advised the owner to have 
it destroyed but he would not consent. When the 
cat was brought to me she was in a very weak and 
emaciated condition. Protruding from the anus was 
3 to 4 inches of bowel which resembled the inverted 
_— and fundus uteri, but as it had been out so 
ong and had become so thickened and discoloured 

one could not be certain as to what it really was. 
ke At the lower extremity of the everted portion there 
isa “a Openings and an interspace of about an inch 
a Ing the fundus uteri. The left aperture would 
eas ag to pass up it, and water could easily be 
oa : ? but the probe would not pass into the lower 
leteck F aperture for more than an inch or so and 
an water was immediately returned. After 
nae careful examination I decided to perform 
roi wm and intra-peritoneal reduction. Chloro- 
tuline Pe administered and the usual precautions | 
Hy He — an Incision into the left flank about 
that th 8 and then manipulated the bowels and found 
© protruding portion consisted of part of the 


1 
Colon and caecum, and I also found that the small 


intesti 





ne Was drawn into the peritoneal canal formed | 


squeezing between the finger and thumb, commencing 
at the distal end I stitched the muscular layer and 
then the skin with simple interrupted sutures. The 
cat got over the operation fairly well and the same 
night purred and took notice of another cat but she 
died the next morning about 11 o’clock after evincing 
signs of pain. On post mortem examination the 
released portion of bowel was found to have undergone 
great congestion. In this case, as in many others, 
both in dogs and pigs, it is remarkable what time an 
animal may live with such a condition existing. 





CALCULUS FROM A DOG. 


1 send you the photograph of a Calculus removed 
from the bladder of a dead retriever dog, two years 
old. When first removed it weighed twenty-two 
ounces. It is by far the largest cystic-calculus [ 
have ever seen in a dog, and it must have formed 
very rapidly as the dog was quite a young one. 

I was informed by the owner that the animal 
appeared in good health and condition up to a week 
of his death. 

I may mention that the photograph is a shade 
smaller than the actual stone. 

A. J. Sewetxt, M.R.C.V.S. 





ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 





TREATMENT OF Spayin—CuinicaL Lecrure By M. P. J. 
CapiorT. 


In a clinical lecture on Treatment of Spavin that 
I gave a short time ago, I commented on the various 
remedies that were at our disposal, and gave you the 
following general rules. 

‘‘At the commencement of the case when the 
trouble is latent, tryrest and vesicants. Later, when 
the spavin becomes visible, use pyro-puncture. If 
the exostosis is large, divide the cuniform branch of 
the tendon, and if still lame, repeat the cautery. If 
still unsuccessful, perform sciatic neurectomy, which 
is our last resource.”’ 

Up till the last few years’ this is all we were able 
to do, and animals that remained lame were con- 
sidered incurable. Although it had been proposed to 
render the part insensible, the idea was not success- 
fully carried out. 

In 1895, Bosi, an assistant in the Bologna School, 
advocated the treatment of spavins that resisted the 
cautery by neurectomy. He pointed out that the 
hock on both its anterior and posterior surfaces 
received sensitive fibres from two nerves—the 
anterior tibial and large sciatic. The latter 
divides into the internal and external plantar in the 
region of the point of the calcis. At the back of 
the hock the external nerve gives off a fairly large 
sized branch which passes under the perforans 
tendon giving off several filaments to both the sur- 
face and interior of the joint. The tibial nerve 
at the inferior extremity of the bone also gives off 
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several branches that penetrate into the articulation. 

Sciatic neurotomy has been described by M. Rous- 
seau in the Bulletin de la Sociéte Centrale de Médecine 
Vétérinaire, and being now well-known, need not be 
described hy me. Tibial neurectomy is, however, 
not so frequently practiced, and I will therefore 
reproduce the description given in my work on 
Pathology and Clinical Surgery. 

The site of the operation is the external and lower 
part of the thigh, about the same height from the 
hock as the place where sciatic neurotomy is 
performed. 

The anterior tibial nerve is situated under the 
extensor pedis—between it and the thin muscular 
portion of the flexor metatarsi which separates it 
from the tibial artery and vein which are in contact 
with the anterior surface of the tibia and surrounded 
with a thick layer of connective tissue. 

The skin having been prepared, an incision 6 to 7 
cm. long is made aloug the edge of the extensor pedis, 
which is separated from the peroneus and flexor 
metatarsi on the anterior border of which the nerve 
will be found. About 2 to 3 cm. should be excised 
and the wound closed. If performed with ordinary 
skill the operation is simple, but care must be taken 
to avoid the vein which raises up the thin muscular 
layer of the flexor metatarsi when the extensor pedis 
is drawn in front. 

In his article, Bosi records six cases in which he 
has performed double neurotomy—-sciatic and tibial. 
(Bosi, Contributo alla cura della Sparagnagno. Il 
Nuovo Ercolani, 1897.) 

I.—Aged horse, large spavin, treated with cautery 
without success. Bosi divided the anterior tibial 
nerve, and when trotted directly after the operation, 
he went sound. When the hock was flexed it was 
painful and the horse went lame. When the wound 
cicatrized lameness returned and the sciatic was 
divided. Lameness completely disappeared, and for 
a year the animal did hard work. Before the opera- 
tion the horse laid down only after long intervals 
and had to be helped on to his legs. After it, he 
could get up and down without assistance and rested 
himself naturally. 

IIl.—Mare 14 years old, spavins treated unsuccess- 
fully by cautery; sciatic and tibial neurectomy per- 
formed on both limbs. Trotted sound directly after 
the operation. After being worked a short time a 
painful neuroma developed on the end of the upper 
portion of the sciatic that was very painful but dis- 
appeared spontaneously. The animai has remained 
sound for eighteen months. 

I{I.—An old horse purchased for a dissecting 
room subject. Large spavins in both hocks, sciatic 
and tibial neurectomy performed.  Trotted fairly 
— after Ni ge eau with no more than the stiffness 

at mi e expecte 

py t — pected from the anchylosed state 

IV.—An old dissecting room subject with two 
large spavins ; both sciatic nerves divided. rotted 
-~ a. sound on off but still very lame near 

ind, Libial neurectom r i . 
pry mm y performed on both limbs ; 
Pata _ old, large spavins both hocks : 

ame and useless, sciatic and tibial 

both limbs. Trotted sound after mim 








VI.—Blood horse with spavins ; lame, sciatic and 
tibial neurectomy ; went sound for six months when 
the hoof on the limb operated on was cast. Bosi 
asks the questioa whether this was the result of 
inervation or the formation of pus in the hoof. 

Seven cases have been published by Frohner and 
Pfeiffer in Monatshefte fur Thierheilkunde, (F'rohner 
Die Doppelneurotomie beim Spat. Weitere Faille von 
Spatheilung durch die Doppelneurotomie. M. fur T. 
1898. 

Fei with very large spavin treated unsuccess- 
fully by cautery, very lame ; sciatic and tibial neurec- 
tomy; walked sound, 

I1.—Horse, nine years old, very lame, spavins 
both hocks, on right as large as five shilling piece; 
treated by cautery without success ; sciatic and tibial 
neurectomy successful. 

III.—Horse, 10 years old, lame off hind from 
spavin, cautery unsuccessful. Put to work but be- 
came very lame; sciatic and tibial neurectomy suc- 
cessful. 

IV.—Mare, nine years old, lame off hind for a 
year from spavin size of clenched fist, which has in- 
creased in size during the last month; sciatic and 
tibial neurectomy successful. 

V.—-Mare, 14 years old, lame near hind for nine 
months from spavin the size of clenched fist ; sciatic 
and tibial neurectomy successful. 

VI.—Mare, 10 years old, lame off hind from large 
spavin for ten months; fired unsuccessfully, sciatic 
and tibial neurectomy successful. 

VII.—Mare, eight years old, lame off hind for nine 
months from spavin the size of an egg. Blistered 
and fired without success; sciatic and tibial neurec- 
tomy successful. 

The time these seven cases remained under treat- 
ment for the operation wounds was from two to 
three weeks. 

[Since this article was written Wyman has pub- 
lished the results of 91 cases. In 55 there was 
soundness, in 18 a slight degree of lameness, in 4 
no result, and 7 were lost sightof. There was one 
case of septicemia, three of neuroma requiring ex- 
cision, two fracture of the navicular bone, three 
casting of the hoof. Wyman. Tibio-peroneal newret 
tomy for the relief of spavin lameness. New York, 
1902.| 

During the last three years I have operated on six 
old cases of spavin causing lameness that had been 
treated by cautery or cunean tenotomy. My results 
confirm those of Bosi. - 

I.—Gelding, 10 years old, lame for nearly two 
years near hind: blistered pyro-puncture cuneal 
tenotomy jno result; sciatic and tibial neurectomy 
successful. Horse has worked sound for two years 

I1.—Mare, eight years old, lame near hind ; py? 
puncture and cunean tenotomy unsuccessful. Sciati¢ 
and tibial neurectomy successful. Slight stiffness 
movement of the hock. 

II].—Horse. eight years old, lame for two years, 
spavin of some standing near hock; pyro puncture 
applied three times, cunean tenotomy. Sciatic 8” 
tibial neurectomy successful. The animal has been 
at work ever since. < 

In November last, in conjunction with 4 confrere; 
I operated on three cases with success. The opera- 
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tion is not altogether free from danger as section of 
the nerve may cause casting of the hoof, but never. 
theless I am of opinion that it is quite admissible 
when all other treatment has failed.—(Recweil de 
Médecine Vétérinaire, Aug. 15th, 1902. 

Josnua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lieut.-Col. 





VACCINATION AGAINST THE PasTEURELLOSES. By 
MM. Joseru anp Marcet Lienreres. A communi- 
cation to the French Academy of Sciences, May 
20th, 1902. 


Under the name of pasteurelloses, one of us 
described during the year of 1900, a group of diseases 
belonging to the same type and the majority of 
which were formerly included iv the old group of 
hemorrhagic septicemias. 

From the researches carried out since 1897, we 
felt convinced of the possibility of preventing these 
diseases by a veritable vaccination. Our experiments 
were made on the horse, for influenza and pneu- 
monia; on rabbits and birds for fowl cholera; on 
the dog for distemper; and on the ox and sheep for 
hemorrhagic septicemia (lombriz, aqueous cachexia 
(braxy), diarrhoea, etc.), and at the present time 
over 70,000 sheep have been vaccinated under the 
most varied conditions. 

Attenuation of Cultures. — The action of heat, 

oxygen and antiseptics, such as carbolic acid and 
bichromate of potassium only gave indifferent results ; 
it was the same for the inoculation of cultures des- 
troyed by heat, chloroform or formal, and microbes 
broken up according tc Koch’s method or the toxins. 
After very many experimeats, we adopted the follow- 
ing method. 
_ The cultures were kept up on gelose agar by re- 
insemination every two days, and only those cultures 
were used that were thus maintained for over a year, 
and at the present time all our cultures have been 
renewed for more than 500 times, as we believe by 
this to be able to more surely prevent the always 
formidable virulence from returning. For the pre- 
paration of vaccines, these cultures are inseminated 
In flat bottom flasks containing a layer of bouillon 
peptone of 1 to 2 centimetres thick, and these 
flasks are afterwards kept in a temperature of 42 to 
43 © for five days for the first vaccine and two days 
for the second vaccine. 

Bo attenuation obtained by these means allows 
all Species of animals of any age to be safely in- 
oculated : ; 

ed, even when the disease has already made its 

‘ppearance in a flock or herd. 

of ee of Virus.—Should we use for every species 
ns its own special Pasteurella? or in other 
paar mc as the vaccine for fowl cholera any action 
= “3 ae influenza or the pasteurella of sheep, 
aie + it _be better to manufacture a universal 
a u utilising a great variety of the pasteurella ? 

a vaccine wae tried for the ovine pasteurellosis : (1) 
hans a e by mixing several pasteurella derived 
eae: eA suffering with the natural disease ; (2) a 
teurella ( _— with a single variety of sheep pas- 
ovine Ay, * vaccine prepared with any one of the 
a. nt aine, equine, porcine, or avian pasteurella ; 
Cine produced from a mixture of the ovine, 


bovine, canine, equine, porcine, or avian pasteurella ; 
we have given the preference to this last vaccine ob- 
tained with the aid of the six types of pasteurella. 
This vaccine is universal, that is to say it is ap- 
plicable to any kind of pasteurella indiscriminately. 
Vaccination.—The following doses suffice :-- 


Sheep and medium size Dogs 4 c.0. 
Calves and Pigs 4 
Ox and Horse # tol 3 ,, 


Birds and rabbits a“ 

Sheep can easily support an injection of 5-3 cubic 
centimetres. The best results are obtained by mak- 
ing two vaccinations, allowing an interval of 12 or 
15 days between the two. The injections may be 
made either under the skin or into the peritoneal 
cavity. 

In any locality where the disease permanently 
occurs, it is an indication for the animals to be vacci- 
nated eight or ten days after their birth. If the 
disease later on appears afresh, one should not hesi- 
tate to revaccinate. Very frequently the disease shows 
itself only after weaning. In this case, it would 
be wise to vaccinate a short time before this event. 
The duration of immunity varies according to the 
species and the subjects ; practically one should con- 
sider it lasting no longer than a year. We therefore 
advise vaccinating every year without waiting for a 
return of disease. 

The vaccinated animals resist an inoculation which 
kills the control animals or makes them very ill. We 
may easily overcome immunity by making the test 
inoculation in the veins. The results are especially 
appreciable when it is a question of combatting the 
the acute or septicaemic forms, as fowl cholera; they 
are less satisfactory in the chronic form where the 
micro-organic associations are the rule. However, 
even in these cases if the inoculations are made in 
an opportune time the mortality does not go beyond 
12 to 15 per cent., whereas it reaches 50 per cent., for 
the control animals. 





H.G. 
THE REMOUNT CASE. 
TRIAL AT ENNIS. 
(Continued from page 186). 
Saturday. 


Colonel St. Quintin’s direct examination by Mr. 
Moriarty was continued as follows :— 

Whose horses were those that were sent out by the 
Mount Royal to South Africa on the 11th February, and 
that Colonel Lucas said were so bad when they reached 
South Africa? They were the horses that were bought 
under Lord Lonsdale for the Imperial Yeomanry. 

It was portion of the 1,447 collected by Lord Lons- 
dale in Liverpool that went by the Mount Royal? 
Yes. 

Do you remember sending Colonel Roberts to Liver- 
pool to see those horses? Yes, I do. 

You remember getting a telegram from Colonel 
Roberts saying that Grand had handed him a telegram 
from Lord Lonsdale stating that the horses were his. 
and that nobody should be allowed to inspect them ? 
Yes, but I wish to explain. I directed Colonel Roberts 
to go to Liverpool to catalogue the horses for my 
inspection. Lord Lonsdale went to Liverpool a few 





days after Colonel Roberts had arrived there, and he 
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(Lord Lonsdale) wired to me on the 6th J anuary—* I 
decline to show my horses here to anyone, and stables 
will be locked up to-morrow. I leave for London to- 
night.” On the same day I received the following tele- 
gram from Mr. Grand :—“ We consider horses the 

roperty of Lord Lonsdale, atid I respectfully decline to 
eet any horses without his instructions.” I also 
received on the same date the following telegram from 
Lord Lonsdale :—“ I have been round horses with Wood 
and Roberts, and am coming to London. Can I see you 
here ?” 

Did you see Lord Lonsdale after that? I saw him on 
January 7th and arranged with him that he should show 
me the horses in Liverpool, and I subsequently went to 
Liverpool with him and saw them in a general way. I 
pointed out to Lord Lonsdale a great number that for 
different reasons I did not consider suitable for service 
in South Africa. Lord Lonsdale said that a great 
number of them had been sent to Liverpool from 
various places, and that he had not been able tu see 
them, and that he would go round himself and inspect 
them carefully and make arrangements to dispose of 
them. He afterwards said that he had inspected them, 
and that he had ordered 139 horses to be sent back. I 
made a report of this to the committee, and I stipulated 
that I was not to have any responsibility with regard to 
these horses, or any arrangements made or orders given 
by Lord Lonsdale. At the same time I stipulated that 
any orders Lord Lonsdale had given should be carried 
out. 

Can you say whether those horses were worth £40 
each? No; [don’t think so. They were not as good 
as the Irish cobs. They were not such level horses. 

Were they the kind of horses you would buy for the 
Imperial Yeomanry? A good many of them were very 
good, but they were not such a good class or so well 
fitted for what we wanted them as the horses we were 
getting in Ireland. 

On April 4th Lord Lonsdale brought before the notice 
of the Committee that 75 horses had been sold by 
Colonel St. Quintin’s orders as unfit for service. Had 
ag ordered any horses to be sold as unfit for service ? 
No; that statement as far as it concerns me or my 
orders must be an absolute falsehood. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morphy: There was a com- 
plaint made here that certain statements made or queries 
answered by you in the case of the Secretary of State for 
War against Studdert have not been produced at this 
trial. Are you aware that those statements were made 
and furnished by you upon the understanding, as 
requested by your svlicitor, that they would be treated 
as strictly confidential? I am not aware of that. 

Did Mr. Maude, your solicitor, convey to Messrs. Mey- 
nell and Pemberton, solicitors for the Secretary of State 
for War, in the case brought by him against Major Stud- 
dert, that certain queries answered by you should be 
treated as confidential? There was an action pending at 
the time between Lord Lonsdale and myself, and I did 
not want my statements to reach Lord Lonsdale. As 
far as the Crown was concerned, I had no objection 
whatever. 

Have you any objection to those statements which 
you furnished through your solicitors to Messrs. Meynell 
and Pemberton, solicitors in the case of the Secretary. of 
State for War against Studdert, being used in this case ? 

a whatever. I never had. ° ' 
ou were appointed on the ad interi) i 
~~ — a 99? No: 1 know sothien daaaal 
ook up : 
the 2sth D = ogg at the request of the committee on 
ou were aware that Lord Lonsdale had been pro- 
curing or providing horses to iv P 
Sia Tecuuey } I le — 
'e have it that you went to Liverpool on Satur 
13th January, and you saw the edhe that Lord pms 





dale had provided on the 14th, I think? Yes, I saw 
most of them. I can’t say that I saw them all. 

You saw the sheds where the horses were stabled— 
Were they suitable? Some of them were. A number 
of them were open. 

Did you form an opinion as to the adequacy of the 
—— provided for the horses at Liverpool ! 

id. 

Was it adequate? It was the best that could be got 
at the time. 

Were you pleased with the arrangements made for the 
accommodation of these horses? I was. It satisfied 
me as the best that could be gotthen. There was a large 
number of horses in Liverpool. I suppose over a thou- 
sand at the time. They had been procured by Lord 
Lonsdale. Some of them were American horses, but 
how many I could not say. There were some from the 
Midlands and some from the hills of the North of 
England. Lord Lonsdale told me so. 

Did you Jike the American horses ? 
good. 

Can you say that they were of an excellent stamp! 
They were very good. The horses from the Midlands 
were very light—there were some of them sharp and 
active, but many of them were light aud leggy. 

What was your opinion of the horses that came from 
the North of England? Many of them were of a good 
stamp. As a type they were useful, but a great many 
were too small. I made the report (produced) on my 
return, after the inspection in Liverpool. 

Mr. Morphy read the report, which stated amongst 
other things that Colonel St. Quintin was much pleased 
with both the stamp of horses and the arrangements 
made for their accommodation in Liverpool, and he 
added that they were in charge cf Sheppard and (rand 
with a competent veterinary staff, supervised by Mr. 
Jackson. (To witness)— 

You made that report? I did. 

And I see you say the horses worked out well under 
the £40 average? Yes. 

Mr. Moriarty: And our Irish horses were better at 
an average of £30. 

Mr. Morphy (to witness): There is nothing in that 
report condemnatory of the horses you saw in Liver- 
pool? No. Allow me to explain myself. A question 
was asked me as to whether I had made a report 00 
these horses after my inspection in Liverpool, and 
said no, that I could not recollect having done so, that I 
could not recollect having made a written report, but 
that I had most probably reported verbally. That 
report had passed out of my mind—it is now two years 
since it was made—and I[ have never been allowed to see 
it. But I should explain that this is not a report of the 
horses I saw at Liverpool. This is a report on the 
whole details of the office in which I have brought 10 
the Liverpvol horses. - 

Mr. Morphy: I don’t suggest Colonel St. Quintin that 
you wilfully or knowingly kept back your written report. 
I want merely to show you that your memory on this 
subject is not quite as accurate as you think. 

Witness: It is because my memory is not quite 
accurate that I have been endeavouring for two years to 
get this report and other papers to refresh my memory, 
and I have not been allowed to see them. It isa is 
that my starting to buy horses in Ireland was at the 
suggestion of Lord Lonsdale. He said he wanted i , 
at £40 each, and [ said I could get them at £39, 
and I wired to the five Government dealers in Ireland 
buy the horses That was on December 22nd, 1899. . 
was a circular wire to the effect that they were t° buy i 
many as possible, practically sound seasoned animé) 
between 14-2 and 15-2 hands in height, and 5 to 10 sont 
of age, for mounted infantry for South Africa, to pote 
at once, average price £35 each. The five dealers "7 
Messrs. Daly, Meleady, Widger, Manly, and Atkin. 


They were very 
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the 8th January, 1900, [ gave Major Studdert by tele- 
gram instructions to examine horses in Waterford and 
Dublin. 

Did you ever know of a dealer named Patrick 
Collins? No. 

Mr. Moriarty : Who ever said there was a dealer of 
that name ? 

Mr. Morphy: Major Studdert. 

Mr. Moriarty : Never, never. The horses were bought 
by Jack Studdert, and forwarded in the name of Patrick 
Collins in order to avoid the complication of accounts. 

Witness, resuming, said—In his letter of 13th January, 
1900, Major Studdert conveyed to me that he would be 
able to- buy some good horses apart from the dealers at 
less than the regulation price. In January, 1900, when 
I saw the horses in Liverpool there were no Irish 
horses there. I discussed with Major Studdert on that 
occasion the kind of horses required and the purpose for 
which they were wanted. 

Did you give him to understand that the horses he 
was to purchase should be ready for immediate ship- 
ment? Yes, and work. I remember telling him that I 
would rather have no horses under five years of age, 
that I preferred to have them between six and ten, but 
that if they were sound I weuld stretch a point with 
regard to age. I cannot tell whether that discussion 
took place in the presence of Lord Lonsdale or not. 


Monday. 


At the sitting of the court, 

Mr. Morphy said : Before we go on, there is a matter 
that has been brought to my notice, and which appears 
in the public press. Some observations were made on 
Saturday by Mr. Moriarty in reference to Mr. Stafford 
Jackson and Mr. Grand. They were made, I have no 
doubt, in the heat of the moment, and they are very pre- 
judicial to these two gentlemen, who were assailed, for 
no reason, behind their backs. Mr. Moriarty stated that 
a prosecution for perjury would be brought against them 
within a limited time. As there was no ground for that 
statement I think it would be well if such observations 
were avoided, especially when there is not a particle of 
foundation for them. 

_ Mr. Harper: There was a suggestion made, I am sure 
in haste, by Mr. Moriarty, but I didn’t think the Press 
would take any notice of it. I think the observation 
was prejudicial to those gentlemen. I believe Mr. 
Moriarty made it in haste—that there was a prosecution 
impending. 

Mr. Moriarty : I don’t think I said a prosecution was 
impending. 

= Harper : I was not aware it was reported. : 

a Morphy: It was not a proper observation to 

Mr. Moriarty: My observation was irregular. Be- 
“= saying that I won’t say anything more about it. 

. olonel St. Quintin’s cross-examination by Mr. Mor- 
ery then continued : Did you ever ascertain that 
o— ae had nothing to do with Sheppard and 
tained : hey he did not share in their business ? I ascer- 
ean ae at he was a very good customer of theirs. I 

own to Liverpool on the 27th January, 1900, and 


met Lord Lonsdale there by appointment. Major Stud- | 


rea _ Mr. Grand were also there. On the following 
e Went round the stables with Lord Lonsdale. 
ies Lies find everything satisfactory? I found every- 
in | regard to the stabling of the horses satisfac- 
y, nag there was no complaint. 
P Was no suggestion up to that time about Major 
senddert puving horses rn his sons? No. P 
ian thet a that conversation occur? Some time dur- 
shes on leh . evening. To the best of my belief it was 
Studdest ord Lonsdale’s private room, and Major 
"rt had come to my bedroom. 


Was that the first time the suggestion was made? I 
believe it was. 

Are you clear and positive that it did occur then? I 
am clear it was mentioned then. 

Were you always of that opinion? No. 

What has altered your opinion? I wish to explain. 
Soon after I came back from South Africa I was asked 
to go to Mr. Pemberton’s office, and when I went there I 
was handed over to Mr. Brayne, who put me through a 
long series of questions. I told him that I had no data 
of any sort to go by, that I could only answer him to 
the best of my recollection, that I could fix no dates, 
and that the whole of what occurred at the time was 
really not present to my mind. After that I had some 
interrogatories sent to me by Meynell and Pemberton, 
which I answered to the best of my ability, but I stated 
that I could not fix any dates. I asked Mr. Pemberton 
if he could furnish me with letters, papers, or telegrams 
that would refresh my memory of what occurred. I was 
asked those questions again by the Crown Solicitors in 
Dublin. Mr. Morphy was present, and was one of the 
gentlemen who examined me. [also stated then that 
I could not fix dates unless I had access to papers and 
documents in the office, and which although they were 
my own until I arrived in Ennis, I never had access to 
them. On Saturday Council for the Crown produced in 
court one of those documents for which I had asked and 
which I have not been allowed to see. That wasa state- 
ment made by me as head of the Department to the 
Committee. There are other reports and there must be 
other documents in the possession of the Crown which I 
consider in the position [ hold I ought to be allowed to 
see, and I could not give evidence as to facts absolutely 
or truthfully without seeing them. 

Did you make this statement to Mr. Brayne—“ On one 
occasion Major Studdert remarked to me that the dealers 
would not be able to get all the horses required in the 
time?” | should like to see that statement. It is 
Brayne’s statement, not mine. He took down the state- 
ment in his own language. 

Mr. Moriarty: Was that statement ever signed by 
you? No. 

Mr. Morphy: Does it substantially represent what 
took place between you and Brayne on the 28th Novem- 
ber, the day it bears date? There is a great deal in it 
that is absolutely correct, and a great deal that is abso- 
lutely incorrect. 

Counsel reading from the statement—“ On one occa- 
sion Major Studdert remarked to me that the dealers 
would not be able to get all the horses required in time, 
| and he asked me if he might get some from other sources. 
| He said that his son (Tom) might be able to get some, 
and I told him that it was immaterial who they came 
from.” Did you state that to Mr. Brayne? I did, and 
it was immaterial. 

“And he (Major Studdert) would have to pass them, 
and was responsible for them”—Did you state that? 
Yes. 

“Tf he got the horses from Tom Studdert |\it was his 
duty to return Tom Studdert in the column headed 
‘From whom purchased?” You stated that? Let me 
think that over. It was not said in that manner. [ 
don’t say that [ mentioned only Tum Studdert. What 
I stated was that if Major Studdert bought any horses 
himself individually it was his duty whether they came 
from Tom Studdert or anyone else to enter the name of 
the person from whom he purchased, together with the 
amount paid ? [ did not make the statement as it stands 
there. . 

Did you tell Mr. Brayne that the conversation about 
purchasing horses from Tom Studdert took place on the 
second occasion that you saw Major Studdert? I told 
Mr. Brayne that I thought the conversation between 
Major Studdert and me about purchasing from his son 
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took place on the second occasion that I met Major 
Studdert in Liverpool. 

That was on the 5th March? Yes. 

And when you made that statement to Mr. Brayne 
you were of opinion that this conversation occurred on 
the 5th March? Yes. 

Mr. Moriarty : And Lord Lonsdale was present at the 
conversation ? 

Mr. Morphy : Was he ? 

Witness : He was not. 
the conversation. 

The cross-examination was then directed to the answers 
given to queries submitted to the witness prior to the 
hearing of the civil action before the Vice Chancellor. 
The effect of one of his answers was, he said, that Major 

‘Studdert was to get all the horses he could from the 
regular dealers and arrange to get them sent on for ship- 
ment. 

Mr. Morphy : There was nothing, you will observe, in 
that answer about purchasing from Major Studdert’s 
sons? No. P 

The 5th March was the first time you suggested,<to 
Major Studdert that as horses could not be got in suffi- 
cient numbers from the regular dealers he could get them 
where he best could? Yes. 

-A report was made by Colonel Gordon on the condi- 
tion of the horses was sent to you in South Africa and 
you were asked to state the position of Major Studdert, 

and in your reply you say—“‘ Knowing Major Studdert’s 
great knowledge of horses (and there is no better judge) 
and experience of the Irish trade I had no hesitation*in 
recommending you to employ him as a man thoroughly 
capable of inspecting remounts and arranging for their 
depatch.” Then you go on to say that a certain number 
of horses were ordered from Widger and Meleady, but 
there is not a word about Tom Studdert? It was not 
necessary. The letter referred to different matters alto- 
gether. 

Did you complain to Major Studdert of the impro- 
riety of sending some of the Irish horses to Liverpool ? 
did not. I knew that they had come from Waterford 

and had had a rough passage, and that if they were kept 
for a month they would be fit. ; 

Did you complain of them. to Major Studdert?' I 
believe I told him that he was not to send any more pq 
horses if he could help it. I did not complain of 
quality of the horses. 

Is there any suggestion in the report you made to the 
Committee that you gave Major Studdert permission, to 
buy horses from his sons? There is not, for the conver- 
sation had passed out of my memory, but i accept the 
whole responsibility. 

Mr. gts we : But that won’t do We impute respousi- 
— to other people. 

Witness : I think it is not right to cross-examine me 
with regard to matters so long past, unless I have oppor- 
tunity of seeing the papers. 

Mr. Morphy read a letter dated 20th November, 1900 
from witness to the Deputy-Adjutant-General of Im: 
perial Yeomanry, in which it was stated :— 

On March 8th Messrs. Sheppard and Grand, of Liver- 
pool, advised arrival of some 110 horses from Ireland of 
very poor class and in very low condition, and I went to 
Liverpool on March ilth to inspect them. I did not 
take exception to the class I considered suitable but to 
the condition of them. They were very poor, but most 
of them were hardy, and only wanted food’ and care 
though some ought never to have been bought, and I 
rejected 21 of them. Major Studdert came to see me i 
London and ey very strongly to him as to hor = 
sent over and their condition. He said some of te 
had been bought some time and had been running o ¢ in 
hee open, and the weather was very bad, and that they 

ad had a bad journey to Liverpool ; but that he would 


There was nobody present at 


|of them which he vught not to have. 





take care in future that he would pass no horses that 


| were in any way unsuitable, or in an unfit condition for 
| the voyage to South Africa ; that he would get all he 


could from the dealers I had named, but that they 
would not be able to get the numbers in time, and he 
could get some through outside sources. To that I saw 
and made no objection. AsI wrote to the Committee, 
it is incredible to me that so many inferior and unsuit- 
able horses, as represented by the Committee, could have 
been purchased by any man who had any knowledge of 
horses, or passed by any veterinary surgeon. That 
there are and must be many mistakes in the hurried 


| purchase of a large number of horses as this was, goes 


without saying, and men vary much in their opinion of 
horses ; but this cannot excuse the purchase of worn-out 
and palpably diseased horses, nor—after the strong opin- 
ion | expressed—the purchase of horses in very low con- 
dition. It is immaterial what price is given by the 
original purchaser for a horse if the animal reaches the 
standard and value required by either the Government 
or private indiviges Major Studdert had nothing to 
do with price. His duty was to see that those he passed 
came up to the standard and reject those that did not, 
the seller receiving his cheque direct from the Finance 
Department of the Imperial Yeomanry. In buying in- 
dividual horses from farmers and others, his duty was to 
buy at as reasonable a price as possible, debiting the 
Government with whatever price was actually paid. 
This should have been shown in his purchasing books. 
All this he quite understood, as he knew exactly how [| 
worked my business as Government Remount Agent in 
Ireland. As to want of attention and care of horses in 
Liverpool, the first batch consisting of English, Irish, 
and American horses, were inspected by me, and [| con- 
sidered that they were not only well stabled, but most 
efficiently looked after. Major Studdert apparently 
denies responsibility. This I am at a loss to understand. 
He was acting as agent for Government, receiving 
Government pay, and I consider that he has been guilty 
of gross breach of trust, not only to the Government, but 
to me. 

What was the “strong opinion” which you say you ex 
pressed to Major Studdert? The horses were in low 
condition, but they were fit ; but there were twenty-one 
urchased, and [ told 
him so. I told him that he ought*t@be-careful, and not 
to pass anything that was in low condition. Since writ 
ing that letter I found offt.a great deal. It was incon- 
conceivable to me that a man should buy so many use 
less and unsound horses: as.»-Major Studdert was_ repre 
sented to have bought. I wrote that letter under the 
influence and belief that the statements. made to the 
Committee were correct.. When I came to know more 
about them I refused to grant that admission. A great 
many of the statements then made I have since found 
out to be lies. AsI don’t wish to use strong language, 
should prefer to use the word untruth. 

Mr Morphy: After what appears’ in the documents 
showing that the conversation at which Major Studdert 
obtained permission to purchase from his sons occurre?, 
according to your recollection, on the 5th March, do you 
still adhere to your statement that permission was give? 
on the night of the 18th January.? Yes, when I was 10 
Liverpool at that. time. 

And the question was never afterwards discussed be- 
tween you? Not to my knowledge. Since I came to 
Ennis I have altered my view as to the date at which this 
conversation occurred. I altered my view after having 
seen the papers. 

Will you point out to me in the papers a single syllabi? 
that would enable any individual to place the date.¢ 
that conversation at a period different from that at — 
you placed it before? No, I see nothing in_ the lette 


or documents. I say now that I parted from Major Stua- 
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dert on the 29th January upon the understanding that 
he was at liberty to purchase from his sons or anyone he 
liked. 

Did it strike you as queer and strange that Major 
Studdert should buy horses from his sons, he being the 
agent for the Government? It did not strike me that 
way. I had to get horses, and I had no other way of 
getting them, and no other person from whom to get 
them. The suggestion about purchasing from his sons 
came from Major Studdert himself. 

Was there any hesitation on your part to accept that 
proposition ? There was. 

For how long? At the moment I gave him my 
— that I thought it would be inadvisable to 

0 so. 

What were these reasons? That I was well aware 
how kind people are in attributing evil, and that with 
Major Studdert’s sons purchasing it might be thought 
by people who didn’t know that he was actually purchas-. 
ing horses himself, which, in his position as purchasing 
agent, he couldn’t do without direct authority from 
me, and I was well aware that he could not possibly 
make time to do both, except, perhaps, in the case of an 
odd horse or two, which it was not worth while bother- 
ing about. If anyone bought horses as purchasing agent 
of the Government at £25 or £28, and returned them at 
£30 or 35, that would be a distinct fraud. 

Who were the unkind people that you thought would 
make those suggestions? Everybody. I don’t mean any 
person on the Yeomanry Committee. 

Lord Lonsdale returned with you to London the day 
following this conversation with Major Studdert. Did 
you mention to him that vou had made this arrange- 
ment? No. Why should I? [I made no note of it ina 
memorandum book. 

You are acquainted with the form of descriptive rolls ? 
Yes ; I have seen thousands of them. It is the duty of 
the purchasing agent to make true returns. It is the 
duty of everybody to make true returns. 

[f a purchasing agent sent torward horses 18 and 19 
years of age, would he be justified in stating in the 
descriptive roll that they were only 9 or 10? Not if he 
was aware of it. 

Was the authority given by you to Major Studdert to 
substitute the name of his son Thomas’s partner for 
Thomas’s own name in the descriptive rolls, intended to 
conceal from the committee or their officials the fact 
that Major Studdert was dealing with hissons? No. I 

id not consider then, nor do I now consider, that 
there was any substitution whatever in it. The fact of 
we these horses came in in the name of one or 
— < the men in partnership was quite immaterial, 
= there was absolutely no concealment whatever, or 

ught of concealment in my mind. 





fron the, effect of such an arrangement to conceal 
fact = Yeomanry Committee and their officials the | 
that Major Studdert was dealing with his son, | 
sae for horses? The effect was, and I very much | 
If I had had the slightest idea that it would | 
thon aed to Major Studdert’s mind my desire that | 
objects 1ould be any concealment, I should have at once | 
ected instead of acquiescing. 
haa upd opinion was the effect of sending forward 
‘ollin’s = ased from John Studdert in Patrick 
» ge a calculated to convey an erroneous impres- 
tainly ca] Mere and their officials? It was cer- 
erroneous ir ated I don’t say to deceive but to create an 
Sthisdae ae ; 
suspended. - the cross-examination of the witness was 
examined ‘sg cane Mr. John Widger to be cross- 
explainin Kd Mr. Moriarty for the defence, counsel 
day. § that Mr. Widger could not be present next 





In reply to \ , : 
Livy y to Mr. Moriarty, Mr. Widger said he was in 
“rool on the 5th March, 1900, and was with Major 





Studdert, Colonel St. Quintin, and Mr. Grand at the 
Stanley Repository. On that occasion he did not see 
Mr. Meleady there. Mr. Grand drew attention to a 
number of Irish horses that had arrived that morning, 
and Major Studdert said that they were either Mr. 
Jack’s or Mr. Tom’s. Witness said they were in a dis- 
graceful state. They had no fodder before them, were 
not cleaned, and although some of them were clipped, 
there were no sheets on them. They should have been 
cleaned and done up on their arrival after the voyage. 
Witness did not know whether he had himself been 
charged with fraud by the Yeomanry Committee 

Mr. Moriarty : Indeed you were, and they withdrew 
the action, apologised, and paid expenses. 

To Mr. Lynch: None of the horses supplied by me 
were suffering from disease. 

Tuesday 

The cross-examination of Colonel St. Quinton was 
resumed. 

Witness said the foundation of Major Studdert getting 
the horses through his sons arose from the fact that 
the regular Government dealers could not procure the 
number of horses in the time required. 

Did you receive a letter of 11th January frem Mr. 
John Widger stating to this effect—“ Major Studdert 
here to-day?” Yes, I remember that. 

It was a letter that “ Major Studdert here to-day and 
was a bit severe, but I don’t mind that. I will guarantee 
to find a thousand cobs from 14 to 15 hands within three 
weeks. If you give me order please wire me?” Yes. 

Irn reply to that did you reply on 13th to Widger “I 
am sorry that I did not answer you before, but I had so 
much upon my hands [ cannot now give you an order for 
any more horsés at this moment, but should circum- 
stances arise by which I can give you an opportunity of 
carrying out your offer, I will not forget you?” Yes. 

Counsel asked had not the witness written a letter on 
16th January, in which he said he was prepared to buy 
some more horses, but would not take anything over 15 
hands or give more than £30a piece. If he (Major Stud- 
dert) would undertake the business on the same line as 
he had been buying up to the present witness would be 
much obliged. He recommended him to deal exclusively 
with Widger and Meleady as it was no use having every- 
one buying all over the country. At the same time if 
there were one or two small men who could give what 
was required he (witness) had no objection to his buying 
from them. He could start buying up to three hundred 
horses 

Counsel asked had witness when he wrote that letter, 
in his mind the previous instructions to Major Studdert ? 

Witness : I had. 

You say there to deal exclusively with Widger and 
Meleady? Yes. Manly and Atkins had thrown me 
over and Mr. Daly said he could not get me the horses. 
I had to have reliable men who would produce the horses 


| at the time I required them. Meleady told me in January 


that he could not supply a large number in limited time. 

Reading that letter, is not that plain reading that 
Widger and Meleady should supply all? That is to say 
if he could get them I wished him to do so. 

Did it express a doubt that they could not supply 
them? Well, up to three hundred they ought to have 
been able to supply them. 

Whom did you refer to when you spoke of “smaller 
men?” Anyone he could get them from. I had not 
before my mind at the time Major Studdert purchasing 
from his sons or anyone else. I had not anything in my 
mind with regard to his sons. 

Witness here made a lengthy statement giving his 
reasons for fixing January 20th as date of his conversa- 
tion with Major Studdert about getting horses from the 
sons. Meleady at that time had told him that he could 
not get a large number in a short time. So possibly he 
was also a failure amongst the dealers. On February 
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18th he had a letter from Major Studdert that he had 
given the largest orders to Widger and Meleady, but he 
would take some from others. On 22nd February he 
wired.to Major Studdert to buy up to five hundred horses 
giving largest order to Widger next to Meleady, but to 
no others. “Tom may buy odd horses outside them ”. 
The “no others” meant the other Government dealers. 

Does that wire not indicate a belief on your part that 
Widger and Meleady could supply the horses? It indi- 
cated a doubt on my mind when I said to buy some odd 
ones outside them. On March 5 I had a wire from Major 
Studdert that he could not send any horses the next 
week as from my wire of 16th he thought he was to buy 
only from Widger and Meleady that they could not 
supply them in time, and that he had now set others to 
work at once. 

What was the time limit? They should have them at 
once. | was in Liverpool on March 5 and saw the Irish 
horses being loaded. 

How many were loaded ? 

Mr. Moriarty : 849, on the Monarch which sailed on 
the 7th. 

Witness: I was told before he saw these horses loaded 
he had been at the Repository. A remark made by Mr. 
Stafford Jackson had since come back to his memory. 
The horses had presented a bad appearance as if they 
had come off a rough journey. Witness made acomment 
on them. He had made no comment to Major Studdert 
unfavourable to the horses. 

Were you favourably impressed by them? I was not 
impressed one way or the other. I don’t think they 
justified Mr. Jackson’s remark that they were a bad lot. 
It was impossible for him to know anymore than me, 
without having the horses out singly. I suppose it was 
on account of Jackson’s remark about the [rish horses 
that had just arrived that I went to see the Irish horses. 
I formed the opinion that he had not right to have formed 
such an opinion about the horses at that time I did 
not form an opinion because I did not inspect them. I 
a no arrangement at that moment to come to examine 
them. 

Witness continued that he told Mr. Grand that the 
horses were not fit to ship, and he intended to see them 

before they were shipped. 

Pressed on the point of his visit witness said he had 
to complain strongly of having been kept in the dark for 
two years over this matter. 

Counsel examined witness as to a further letter to 
Major Studdert, in which he asked him “not to send 
any more horses in poor condition, and to see that 
they were properly rugged and cared for.” There were 
two letters on March 8, one of which was a private 
one. One of the letters referred to a “devil of a row 
over those poor horses sent over to Liverpool.” 

Counsel: Is it according to your ideas of official 

ow to carry on a double line of correspondence 
with a subordinate? Sometimes I wrote officially and 
sometimes I wrote in this way. 

Was it in accordance with your ideas of official pro- 
priety? I suppose it was not in the usual procedure in 
offices well kept. 

This letter did not pass through the letter book ? 
Evidently it did not. It is written by myself ad 

y myself. I had 
plenty of correspondence. 

Here a remark from Mr. Moriarty drew from Mr. 
Morphy the observation—that is most unwarrantable. 
“| and impertinent. : 

Mr. Moriarty : And I say that this prosecution is bein 
conducted in the most infamous manner from male 
ning to end. ; 
an — said these observations were very much 

Counsel again read witness’ letter; “ 
dition ” of the horses at Linecpool, pot ae tg it not 
manifest that witness was dealing with the horses on 





which he had come to the conclusion that they were 
very poor ? 

Witness: I will answer you when you will let me 
see the telegram as to the date on which Grand re- 
ported these other horses in London. 

Mr. Morphy : It was on the 9th March. 

Mr. Moriarty : I won’t accept that because Mr. Grand 
has sworn he wired to Lord Lonsdale and that telegram 
has not been produced. 

Witness said it was Sir John Hext told him about the 
horses. To the best of his belief the remarks did not 
refer to the Irish horses he had seen at Liverpool on 
March 5, because there never had been a row about 
them. 

Witness further cross-examined, said he saw a large 
number of horses at Liverpool on March 11—about 180. 
He put back 37 which he had considered as poor.and un- 
fit tor shipment ; 282 were, however, fit to go. There 
were 21 rejected altogether. These 58 rejected and put 
back horses was a Jarge proportion of the horses he had 
seen. He wired to Major Studdert to come over to see 
him and he did see him at Cleveland House. He did 
not ask him then from whom he had got the horses 
which were cast. He had only the numbers at the time 
with him. 

Did you at your inspection make any note of the 
horses which he had put back? Mr. Jackson had the 
numbers. It wasa matter for him. I really did not 
know why. I did not ask him from whom he got these 
horses. 

Except the report of Grand had made to Sir John 
Hext had yon heard anything about the horses? No. 

Had Lord Lonsdale said anything about the Irish 
horses? Not tome. 1 can’t say if he said anything 
about them ow March 8th and 9th when it was discussed 
at the Committee. 

To what was the warrant on your letter of March 8 
that there were peopie wanting to crab the Irish trade, 
except some old womens’ gossip. Do ycu know of one 
solitary fact upon which that is founded. It was not 
only the expressions used by Mr. Jackson with regard 
to these Irish horses which I did not think were 
warranted, when I was in Liverpool, and also I had 
heard of Lord Lonsdale’s connection with Shepherd and 
Grand, and had heard from Shepherd and Grand other 
connections with Lord Lonsdale. I know there was a 
great deal going on behind my back, and I tackled Lord 
Lonsdale with it. 

Can you put your finger upon my statement of Jack- 
son, Grand, or Lord Lonsdale, which would justify you 
in making that statement that there were plenty wait- 
ing to crab the Irish trade, meaning as has been sugges 
ted by Mr. Moriarty, that these gentlemen were in 4 
conspiracy to destroy the Irish trade? I never said that 
at all. I knew there was a feeling against the Irish 
horses. 

Was it not Lord Lonsdale spoke to you first of the 
horses? He wanted a thousand, and asked me to go an 
get them anywhere. ; 

Did he not suggest [reland to you? Once or twice 
he did ask me to go to the North of England—-that they 
were better horses. 

Was it not he suggested Ireland, because of your 
knowledge of it? Certainly. : 

Was there a word from Lord Lonsdale to you in refer- 
ence to these Irish horses? I can’t say that there was ay" 
thing condemnatory of them. 

But you can see in that letter that there was some 
thing in my mind. Pe 

I want to know whether there was anything to legiti- 
mately warrant you in making that statement 4 out 
these three gentlemen? Well, I don’t think I have ™ e 
a statement about them. 

Don’t you see that there was a suggestion that ponent 
were plenty waiting to crab the Irish trade, which mean 
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Lord Lonsdale, Jackson, and Grand? So it did in my 
mind, but I can’t give you facts for it. ; 

Had you a right to speak in that way? Major Stud- 
dert was my friend, and I did not tell what passed be- 
tween Lord Lonsdale and myself, nor do I wish to do so, 
but in my own mind I was quite certain if Lord Lons- 
dale could in any way disparage me he would do so, and 
that is the reason I pressed upon Major Studdert to be 
extra careful with regard to these horses, and I think 
when he met me in London, he told me of his conver- 
sation. 

What is the meaning of crab? Well, to disparage. I 
mean to say that Lord Lonsdale wanted to injure me, 
and I knew it. 

Did you say these gentlemen wanted to crab the Irish 
trade? No, I did not. ; 

Did you write it? No. There was only one man in 
my mind—that was Lord Lonsdale. 

What justification had you to impute dishonour to 
these gentlemen? Iask you to justify these libellous 
statements. 

Witness: Lord Lonsdale told me that Shepherd and 
Grands’ business was his, that he was practically Shep- 
herd and Grand, they were his. 

I told this to Colonel Lucas’ servants, who told me had 
made a similar statement to him. I don’t want to touch 
anything irrevalent. There is much under this whole 
thing that is unnecessary to come out, and thie will all 
be threshed out in another court. I have sent in full, 
statement of everything connected with my dealings 
with the Yeomanry Committee and Lord Lonsdale to 
the War Office, and asked for a court of inquiry eighteen 
months ago, and I think it is unnecessary that it should 
come out in this court. 

By Mr. Morphy: I ascertained from Mr. Grand 
before March 8 that Lord Lonsdale was nothing more 
than a good customer of his. 

This finished cross-examination. 

On resuming, 

Mr. Morphy asked witness had he taken a note of the 
numbers of the horses put back for shipment ? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. Morphy referred to the reply in queries addressed 
to the witness, in which he said he had made a note. 

Witness said he had noted the collective number. 

Were you aware in the deficiency in any department 
a your own? I don’t know what you mean by 

at. 

Were you connected with any other department ? 

Yes, with Colonel Lucas. 

Vas there irregularity in that office ? 

Witness said some matters which he had mentioned 
Were not reported to the committee. He had only been 
connected with the central office. 

Rs-examined by Mr. Moriarty : When witness wrote 

8 statement of November 20, he did not under the 
a the statements made to the committee were 
Phen S. D. Budd, Manager Provincial Bank, Ennis, 
Ps Age that he was manager since 1894. Major Stud- 

ttand Mr. John Studdert had accounts at his office. 
I Themes Studdert had not an account until 1900, 
since by hs Studdert had a separate account of his own 
which = 94. Each had land agency business of 
prinei me account was kept in witness’ Bank. The 
dert i agency account is in the name of Major Stud- 
ards t. John Studdert has the power of attorney to 
ced a tues on the agency account since ’87. He pro- 
to 5th fom of both accounts from Ist January, 1900, 

e pur WY, 1902, up to which date it was made out for 

bose of the trial in Dublin. He remembered 


t 

) 

on oan Studdert coming to him in February or March, 
> and asking him for authority to overdraw his 

id he had got orders for horses for the 

he was to get £30 a piece for horses 


account. He sq 
*omanry, that 








which filled certain conditions. Witness agreed that he 
should overdraw the account to a certain extent, on his 
own personal security and other things that he lodged 
with witness, his own property. The certified copy of 
Major Studdert’s account showed the disposal of the 
money he received from the committee on March 7, he 
lodged £4,237-103. amount of cheque of Yeomanry 
committee. He paid to Thomas Meleady on March 9, a 
cheque for the same amount. On March 5, Major Stud- 
dert lodged a cheque £3,616 5s. from the Committee, 
and on the same day he paid John Studdert by cheque 
£1,440, and Thomas J. Studdert on the 19th March 
£1,488, M. Smith (Watsons) on March 2ist £786 5s., 
those together made £3,664 5s., leaving a difference of 
£48 overpaid over the cheque lodged. On March 31, he 
lodged for £5,167 103., and as against that he drew in 
favour of John A. Studdert for £1,804, Thomas J. 
Studdert, £2,063 23. 9d., and in favour of J. W. Gregg 
for £1,291 103, making £5,158 12s. 9d., leaving to 
credit on that cheque £8 17s. 3d. That represents the 
entire of the Yeomanry money that past through the 
Bank. Besides these, there were some small cheques to 
the Major for his personal expenses which he put to his 
own account. 

By Mr. Morphy: They had received accounts also for 
the several estates, as bound to keep. 

At the close of witness’s cross-examination, he said a 
good deal has been said in this court about non-appear- 
ance, but I got no notice of the trial until I saw it in'the 
newspapers, and I immediately telegraphed to Counsel 
for the Crown and to Counsel for the defence and I 
wrote the same day, and I gave my address, stating that 
I was not only ready but most anxious that any evidence 
in the case should be taken. Both were well aware they 
could have got it at any moment they liked. 


Wednesdry. 


When the remount case was resumed this morning, 
Mr. Lynch, B.L., addressing Mr. Harper, R.M., said he 
desired to bring under his notice in reference to an inci- 
dent the previous day, the note taken by one of the 
shorthand writers of portion of Colonel St. Quintin’s 
cross-examination, as reported in the Hvening Telegraph. 
It had been stated yesterday by Mr. Morphy that Mr. 
Lynch’s note of certain words of the witness was in- 
accurate, and that the words never fell from the 
witness’s lips. Lest his worship might think there was 
any foundation for that statement he would hand him 
the paper and read his own note. 

Mr. Morphy said he had merely refused to accept Mr. 
Lynch’s note. 

His Worship took the paper and the incident closed. 

Colonel St. Quintin asked if his deposition might be 
read over for him, as he wished to have a word changed. 
He did not know whether the change had been made 
already He had been asked what had changed his 
mind as to the date he had given permission to, Major 
Studdert for his sons to purchase on Monday and yester- 
day he stated he had read over the letters carefully, and 
it was this in conjunction with what he had heard in 
Ennis, and with the letter of 16th Feb., which bore out 
his impression as to the date being January 27, because 
in that it was stated that Major Studdert was giving 
orders himself, and that fixed the thing in witness’s 
memory. 

Mr. Harper sat at 10 o’clock, and proceeded to read 
over the depositions which had been made numbering 
118 for the prosecution and 4 for the defence—-it was not 
necessary to read the latter. The reading concluded at 
4 o'clock when there was an adjournment for half an 

our. 

On resuming, Mr. Harper having read the charges, 
asked if the defendants had any statements to make, 
and after a brief argument, 

Major Studdert read the following statement, which 
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was taken down by his wership—What I wish to say to 
ou is this, sir, that in the whole of this business from 
ietenion to end [ never did anything wrong or that any 
man*need be ashamed of. Colonel St. Quincin and 
both had found out at the end of January, 1900, that it 
would be impossible to procure the great number of 
horses that were likely to be wanting by the Govern- 
ment from the dealers with whom he had been in the 
habit of dealing if the horses were to be wanted in a 
hurry, and Meleady who was over in Liverpool at that 
time with us had told Colonel St. Quintin the same 
thing. I knew that a good number could be procured in 
the County of Clare if the right people were set to work 
to get them, and I suggested that if the occasion arose, 
my sons who had great knowledge of the county and 
experience in horses and where the right sort could be 
got, might be allowed to supply them to the Govern- 
ment. Colonel St. Quintin has stated his recollection of 
what he said when I made that suggestion. My recol- 
lection is not quite the same, and [ think Colonel St. 
Quintin’s authority went a little further than he says 
but I am willing to accept Colonel St. Quintin’s stata- 
ment as to what he said, and I wish, sir, here to express 
to Colonel St. Quintin, my heartfelt thanks for his 
noble conduct in this matter. ‘Few can understand how 
noble that conduct has been, and how good and true a 
man the Colonel has shown himself to be. The letters 
that have been read in court from Messrs. Meynell and 
Pemberton, and the series of queries to which the 
Colonel has been subjected during the course of many 
months by the Crown show the nature of the pressure 
brought on Colonel St. Quintin to make him say some- 
thing his conscience would not allow him todo. It is 
the only satisfaction and the only ray of sunshine in the 
ruin that has been brought so unjustly upon me and my 
family, that one man has been proved conscientious 
honourable, and incapable of being turned from the 
truth. When I left Colonel St. Quintin in Liverpool in 
1900, I was firmly convinced that I was authorised to 
give orders to my sons the same as the other dealers, 
when I could not get the supply from the latter dealers, 
and as a matter of fact I gave orders to two others 
dealers, Mr. Hickey, of Dublin, and Mr. Ryan, of 
Limerick, in addition to the dealers who had been 
employed by Colonel St. Quintin and I took from 
Mr. Widger and Meleady every suitable horse that were 
submitted to me for examination, and it is nonsense 
to suggest that if my sons could buy the sort of horses 
that were required, that they were not to have the same 
profit as the other dealers, and I think everyone must be 
amazed that know the prices paid by my sons how small 
the profits must have been to them when you take into 
account the expense of getting the horses, and the loss 
they incurred on the horses rejected by me, for I state 
solemnly that I was far stricter in my inspection of my 
sous’ horses than I was in that of the borses of the 
other dealers, and though I am sure my sons did their 
best in getting the right stamp of horses I rejected a 
number I might have passed had they not been my 
sons. When I consider the case|that has been made 
here in court, and which I knew could have always 
been made, I am amazed how I could ever have been 
brought to agree to compromise the action with the 
Crown, but. I was told and the fact weighed upon my 
mind that if I did not agree to the compromise and 
fought out the case we should lose the receiverships 
and Jand agencies, which we held under the court 
and it was that fact alone which induced me to agree, 
but no sooner had {I signed the consent to pay all 
this money which I now see clearly the Crown was not 
under the circumstances entitled to than I was called 
upon by Judge Ross and the Lord Chancellor to give 
up those things to retain which I entered into ‘this 
compromise, and a few days after the Crown instituted 
these criminal proceedings against me for which I de- 





clare in the face of God there is absolutely no justifica- 


tion. I now ask you sir, is it not a terrible thing to think: 


that the Government instituted a prosecution against a 
man whom they knew to be innocent, and ruin him by 
the expense of it. When they had in their possession 
the evidence of Col. St. Quintin and had sifted and 
probed this case in every way and when I had handed over 
to them every single document, paper, cheque, and vank 
book and everything else they required, so that they 
knew before they commenced these proceedings what 
you and every man that has taken the trouble to follow 
the proceedings in your Court now knows—that this 
prosecution ought never to have been brought. Is it 
not too bad that in addition to the frightful costs of the 
trial in Dublin we should be put to the additional heavy 
costs of this ridiculous prosecution. Is there a man I ask. 
you sir in Ireland to-day could say that any juror that was 
ever put in a box could find me or all those who have 
been joined with me as defendants guilty of any crime. 
I have not wade one single shilling out of this business 
except the fees to which I was properly entitled, even 
these have not been paid me infull. There 1s stil] a sum: 
of £249 1s. 7d. due to me for fees, travelling expenses, 
freight of horses, and horse clothing. Now what did 
Collins do, but allow my son to use his name on the 
accounts to avoid the complication which Colonel St. 
Quintin objected to, and which was his only objection 
to my giving crders to my sons? What did Howard do 
to be made a defendant? He only inspected in turn as 
a veterinary surgeon the horses which I passed and no 
one could have done his work better than he did. For 
many weeks he and I worked night and day over the 
country. Weworked all day until dark. We travelled 
by night mails and worked next day, and I will give 
you some idea of the magnitude of the work when | 
tell you that on the 17th March I was ordered to have 
eight hundred horses ready at Liverpool for shipment 
on the 25th. That time was afterwards extended by 
Colonel Gordon to the 4th of April, because there was 
no ship available as they had expected on the 25th, and 
[ think, sir, doing that work which I accomplished 
within the specified time will prove to you and the 
public that 1 was not overpaid at two guineas a day out 
of which I had to pay my own hotel expenses. Look at 
the descriptive rolls, sir, and see how carefully they are 
made out. There was not a single blemish or defect 10 
any single horse that passed, that is not mentioned 
and attention called thereto by Mr. Howard. Was It 
not a cruel thing to put this man to the shame and 
expense of a criminal trial. Howard has always been as 
we all have been, an honest and un honourable map, 
and I myself have been a magistrate for Clare for about 
46 years. This has been taken from me and I say that 
these proceedings are sufficient to bring shame and dis: 
grace on the administration of Justice in this country. 
It is not necessary for me to say any more. I hope, si, 
you will show yourself to be an independent and fearless 
man in this business and put an end to these proceee 
ings by refusing as far as you are concerned to let them 
go any further.” 

Mr. John Studdert was asked had he any statement 
to make and he replied: I have nothing to say except 
I agree with everything my father has said. ; 

Mr. Thomas J. Studdert said—I have nothing to Sa 
I leave myself in Mr. Moriarty’s, hands and I think [am 
safe in them. 

Mr. Howard said—I desire to state that [ discharged 
my duty professionally to the best of my ability, and 10 
accordance with my instructions. The descriptive rolls 


contain particulars of any defects or blemishes that 4?) 
of the horses suffered from. I did not know of any com 
spiracy to defraud or intention to defraud the Gov 
ment on the part of Major Studdert or any of the 
defendants, and I did not believe nor do I now ; 
that any such conspiracy existed, or that there »as 4" 


erD- 
other 
believe 
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such intention existing in the minds of any of them. I 
need scarcely say I never entered into any such conspir- 
acy, nor did I receive anysum or sums of money in con- 
nection with this matter except my legitimate fees, a 
considerable sum for which is still due to me by the 
4jovernment. 

Mr. Collins said he had nothing to say. 

Mr. Moriarty then proceeded to address the court, and 
in his opening remarks said that the case was one which 
would long occupy the attention of the people of Clare. 
There were two matters in that case which it seems to 
me the public desired more than any others, should be 
cleared up, and which it must now be admitted have 
been cleared up by the evidence that has been given for 
the first time in this court. The first of these matters 
was, were Major Studdert’s sons to receive £30 for each 
of the horses sold to the Government by them, and 
which were passed by Major Studdert? Well, the 
evidence of Colonel St. Quintin had removed any doubt 
about this. He stated that the sons were to be paid £30 
for each horse produced by them when passed by Major 
Studdert, and that they were to be treated in this respect 
exactly the same as any of the Government dealers. 
Major Studdert was not to give orders to his sons unless 
the Government dealers, Widger and Meleady, were 
unable to supply the horses required in the time they 
were wanted, but if he had to give orders to his sons 
they were to be entitled to any profit they could make 
on such orders. It became necessary to give such orders 
as Widger and Meleady could not furnish the supply 
within the time required, and Colonel St. Quintin stated 
it was perfectly childish to contend that Jack and Tom 
Studdert should not be considered to be in the same 
position as any other person to whom it became necessary 
to give orders. The second matter in which the public 
are interested is this—Were the horses supplied to the 

Yeomanry Committee by Messrs. Jack and Tom Stud- 
dert, and which were passed by Major Studdert, fairly 
worth the £30, which the Government paid for these 
horses, or which they promised to pay. This, in counsel’s 
Opinion, was far the most important question in the case, 
and it is on this matter that the public mind has been 
excited, and that prejudice has been aroused against the 
Studderts. For two years and more the Studderts 
have been persistently calumniated in this matter. 
The horses sold by them to the Yeomanry have 

en represented as practically worthless, wholly unfit 
for the purposes for which they were required, and cer- 
tainly not worth the Government £30 which was to be 
paid for them. For the first time in this court had there 

€n any sort of investigation of this matter. Evidence 

Vie given in Dublin on the trial of the case before the 

lce-Chancellor, but that evidence was altogether of an 

e& parte character, and no cross examination was allowed 

or attempted on the witness produced, and no indepen- 

thie evidence of the value of horses given. Well, at 

d fe hearing although Counsel had not gone into the 

Slence at large, and, with the exception of Colonel St. 

uintin, had only called such witnesses as were at hand, 

i from the witnesses that have been called for the 

“ae aad been able to show that they were of an 

which th type perfectly suitable for the purposes for 

Pte, Memes sold and well worth the Government 

Ot : a for them. Counsel referred in particular 

me pew of Mr. Balfe, the first witness called. He 

Me aaa in charge of all the Yeomanry horses, and 

sea . each lot of ¢he horses for which the defen- 
requir esponsible, fairly answered the Government 
ments—and taking the horses altogether, that a 

tter lot of horses could not h b 8 lied h 

Price. Counsel ref a7 not have been supplied at the 

various far erred in detail to the evidence of the 

armers from whom the horses had been bought 


to sh . 

~1ow that the horses had been clean and healthy, 
» and good gallopers. He also noticed 
olonel St. Quintin on the same matter, 


active and hard 
the evidence of ( 





| 





and the evidence of Colonel Lucas. Colonel Lucas had 
stated that he had been officially informed in South 
Africa that the Irish horses, which were in question, had 
done exceedingly well in South Africa, and in connection 
with this, Counsel also quoted from the report of Colonel 
Birkbeck that the isle Wouinenity horses were excellent. 
If the case went to trial, many other witnesses would be 
produced to prove that these horses were really good, 
and there was absolutely no foundation for representing 
that they were worthless. All this evidence was en- 
countered only by the evidence of Messrs. Jackson and 
Grand, to which counsel referred in Dublin, and criti- 
cised very sever:ly. Counsel then went on to refer to 
the prices which had been paid by the Messrs. Jack and 
Tom Studdert for their horses, which worked out at an 
average of over £22, to which should be added the 
expenses of providing the horses and the personal 
expenses, and the loss incurred on the horses rejected— 
many of them had been rejected on inspection by Major 
Studdert—so the profit on the horses was very small and 
did not allow much for the labour and skill of these 
gentlemen. Counsel next dealt with the directions 
given by Colonel St. Quintin in Liverpool that the 
names of the Messrs. Studdert should not be used in the 
accounts of the horses purchased from them. There 
would be no doubt now that it was in consequence of the 
language used by Colonel St. Quintin, the names of 
Collins and Fletcher were used on the descriptive rolls, 
but that there was no intention to deceive was made 
manifest by the fact that the horses had been 
all consigned to Sheperd and Grand in the names 
of Thomas and John Studdert, and the contract. 
notes made with the Railway and Shipping Com 
panies showed this. Counsel then referred to the severa 
features of the case, and to the extraordinary miscarriage 
of justice, which he declared had taken place in the trial 
in Dublin, and compared the case with the Dreyfus Case, 
animadverting upon the several attempts to get Col. St. 
Quintia to make some statement that would incriminate 
Maj. Studdert, and referring to the letter of Sept. 3, 1901, 
written by Messrs. Meynell and Pemberton to Messrs. 
Maude and Tunnicliffe, Col. St. Quintin’s solictors, 
which was as follows: “ Action against Major Studdert 
—Dear Sir,—You will remember that it was arranged 
that Col. St. Quintin should state in writing his reasons 
for considering that Major Studdert had treated him 
badly over the horse purchasing business. Will you 
kindly obtain the statements from Col. St. Quintin, and 
send it to us.—Yours truly, Meynell and Pemberton.” 
There was the letter long after he had given the state- 
ment to the Crown refusing to incriminate Major Stud- 
dert, long after he had given the statement that he had 
authorised Major Studdert to purchase from his sons, 
and that he had given him orders to use the name of 
Tom’s partner, and after Colonel St. Quintin had given 
his opinion on the condition of the horses. It was the 
nastiest and most odious thing of all this odious case, 
and brought it into the same category as the case of 
the War Office in France, which tried to bring charges 
of guilt against Dreyfus. He referred in this connection 
to the reply to this letter dated 5th September, denying 
that any such arrangement had been made, and the 
Colonel’s reasons were given for refusing to say that 
Major Studdert had acted badly. Counsel then dealt 
with the part Lord Lonsdale played in the case, which 
he compared with that of Major Esterhazy in the 
Dreyfus case. Who wes going to play the part of Col. 
Henry in the case. He thought he saw him here in court. 
The nastiest thing about the case and one fact upon 
which, if the case had been proved forty thousand times 
over against the defendants, would induce a jury to kick 
it out of court, would be the letter of Messrs. Meynell 
and Pemberton. That letter would bring upon them 
lasting infamy. That document was the most important 
document in the case, as it indicates on which side false- 
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hood lies. He referred to his Lordship’s statements to 
the Imperial Yeomanry Committee, which Colonel Lucas 
had -been obliged to admit were made without any foun- 
dation. Counsel said Lord Lonsdale had aided in the 
promotion of this prosecution, and he noticed his 
speeches and those of Sir Charles Dilke in Parliament 
in connection with the proceedings, and criticised their 
action as so-called guardians of public morality. He 
complained that Mr. Brodrick had given a promise to 
Sir Charles Dilke to institute this prosecution without 
any proper enquiry and had thereby taken the matter 
out of the hands of the Irish law officers, who were the 
proper persons to direct a prosecution if there were any 
grounds for taking such a step. He asked would the 
Government now after the evidence that had been given 
in that court, dare to take one penny of Major Stud- 
dert’s money. As soon as these proceedings were over, 
Mr. Howard would take immediate action to recover the 
£202 odd which was due to him by the Government for 
his services, and it would be interesting to see if the 
Government would enter a defence to that action and 
what that defence would be. Mr. Howard would send 
his Petition of Right to the King claiming justice, the 
King would reply “let justice be done,” and Counsel 
would like to know then would the War Office 
defend the action. Would the War Office, too, desire 
to take any of Major Studdert’s money which had been 
so unjustly obtained? If they did after the evidence 
that had been given in that court they would be 
guilty of public robbery. But as he said before in 
that case the Crown was only a name in this prosecution, 
and did they think that the public would allow the 
Crown to put their hands in the pockets of the Studderts 
and take their money. Let them dare todoit. Their 
object there, was, and would be to the end of the pro- 
ceedings, to excite the public against them, and to see 
that Justice shall be done in this case, and that the con- 
sent which had been given must be torn up, that the 
matter must be fought out, so that the Crown shall not 
rob a subject under any pretence of a judgment unjustly 
and improperly obtained. In conclusion, he confidently 
asked his Worship not to send forward the case for trial, 
for he asked him did he believe that any jury, or juror, 
as Major Studdert put it, if they were put in the box, 
would convict in the case. 
Counsel, who spoke for an hour and twenty minutes, 
then sat down amid loud applause in court. 
Mr. Lynch then addressed the court for Mr. Howard. 
He said he should respectfully ask his worship to hold 
that there was no case whatever against Mr. Howard to 
warrant or justify sending him for trial. He had no fear 
to face a jury of his own countrymen, as he was con- 
scious he had done nothing fraudulent or criminal in any 
way unworthy of his profession. But though convinced 
that any jury could only find one verdict in his case, if 
his worship sent the case for trial. Mr. Howard felt it 
would be a cruel thing to put him to annoyance and 
expense of a trial for an offence in support of which there 
had been no evidence adduced. The evidence of Colonel 
St. —_— and of Mr. Widger showed the care taken by 
Mr. Howard in his examination. The descriptive rolls 
spoke for themselves, and showed the greatest care and 
attention had been taken to by defendants to direct 
attention to any defects any horses might be suffering 
from, and it had been clearly established that he had re- 
jected several horses submitted to him for examination. 
There was, perhaps, one omission from the descriptive 
rolls, but this was a matter that Mr. Howard did not 
think it necessary to advert to. This was the fact that 
the horses were Irish, which probably supplies the key- 
note to this whole prosecution about the Yeomanry re- 
mounts. Counsel did not wish to waste public time dis- 
cussing this question when there was no evidence affect- 
ing his client to address himself to. It is an elementary 


principle of criminal law that if the evidence was con- 





sistent with innocence, a defendant should be acquitted, 


and there is not in the whole of this case a shadow of 
evidence incriminating Mr. Howard. If assisting in the 
making of a bargain, or writing a letter at a person’s 
request to oblige that person, is to be held to be 
a criminal act, there was an end to justice in this land. 
He made no begging appeal on behalf of Mr. Howard, 
but asked his worship to fearlessly make an order in his 
—, which the evidence, the law, and justice entitled 
im to, 

Mr. Morphy, replying on behalf of the Crown, said it 
was beyond all question that Major Studdert occupiedjin 
relation to the Imperial Yeomanry Committee the posi- 
tion of an agent, and as such agent he was bound to 
make full disclosure to his principals of all matters 
likely to influence him in his business, and all details of 
the business entrusted to him by his principals. If then 
he had a desire that his sons should acquire profit in 
these transactions, why did he not make the proposition 
in such a way that it would come to the knowledge of 
his employers ? Counsel could not understand bedroom 
confidences. between Major Studdert and Colonel St. 
Quintin. That was not the way public business should 
be done. There was a careful suppression all through 
the correspondence of any references to Thomas and 
John Studdert. What was the meaning of that? Col. 
St. Quintin was a public servant like Major Studdert 
himself, and he had no authority to give Major Studdert 
permission to purchase horses from his sons. There was 
gross misrepresentation as to the persons from whom the 
horses were purchased, and misrepresentation also with 
regard to the ages of the horses passed by Mr. Howard, 
the veterinary surgeon. What was the meaning of 
putting forward Collins and Fletcher as the ven- 
dors of horses, which in reality were supplied by 
John and Thomas Studdert? It was done for the 
indirect purpose of concealing from the persons who 
would have to pay the accounts the fact that Major 
Studdert was dealing with his sons. In doing that 
Major Studdert was guilty of a breach of duty, and 
everyone who helped him in that was guilty of a criminal 
conspiracy to procure certain money illegally and im- 
properly. 

he Chairman said after a hearing of seventeen days 
he had to give the decision in this case, but it was a satis 
faction to him to know that it was not for him to decide 
the guilt or the innocence of the defendants. He had 
merely to see whether there was evidence sufficient to 
put the defendants upon their trial on the charges made 
against them. In his opinion there was sufficient evr 
dence— 

Mr. Moriarty : All of them ? ; 

_ Chairman: Allof them. In my opinion the evidence 
is sufficient to put them on trial, and my duty wil 

to return them for trial to the next assizes to be held for 
the County of Clare. 

Mr. Moriarty asked if the personal recognisances of the 
defendants would not be sufficient. 

Mr. Morphy said they should follow the usv@ 
course. ; d- 

The bails were then fixed in the case of Major Stu 
dert and his sons at £100, and two securities of £50 
in each case ; Mr. Howard £40, and two £20’s ; and Mr. 
Collins £20, and two £10’s. 


Bail was at once forthcoming. 
bd ———_ 








e » 

REcoGNiTION oF GALLANTRY.—On Monday, - 
Sept., the Royal Humane Society issued a supplementit 
list of awards in the 230 cases under consideration duriré 
the present month. Amongst them : - 

Medal to J. P. Penhale, veterinary student, for his am 
lant rescue of two children from the Yeo, at Barnstah™ 
on August 16. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Vet.-Col. Duck presided last Wednesday morning over 
a very large gathering of students and visitors at the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Winter Session of the above 
College. Supporting the chairman on the platform were 
Sir George Brown, Sir Nigel Kingscote, Mr. E. A. Cope, 
Principal M’Fadyean, and Professor Bottomley, and 
among the principal visitors were Messrs. Mulvey, 
Hunting, Thatcher, Slocock and Prof. Woodruff. 

The first business of the meeting was the reading of 
* Inaugural Address by Prof. Bottomley which was as 
follows :— 

Jentlemen, it is with mixed feelings that I rise to 
address you, in accordance with prescribed custom, at the 
commencement of another academic year. 1 certainly 
feel that I am honoured by the invitation of the governors 
to give the introductory lecture. I also feel the respons- 
ibility of my position in being called upon to address 
words of counsel and advice to those newly entering 
upon a veterinary career. But most of all do I feel the 
difficulty of my position in the uncertainty as to what 
line of thought—what topic—would be best to consider 
upon such an occasion as this. 

Our Grand Old Man of the veterinary profession, Sir 
George Brown, (Cheers) has told us that an inaugural 
address is always more or less embarrassing, mainly on 
account of the remarkable number and importance of 
the subjects which press themselves forward for consider- 
ation. There may be an “embarrassment of riches”, in 
a lecture sense, to such a veterinary veteran as Sir George, 
but it is quite a different matter when a biologist is 
called upon to address you. I am told it is usual at 
these times to treat of important matters relating to the 
veterinary profession. Now, sir, it is my misfortune—or 
shall I say fortune—not to be a member of the veterinary 
profession I do not even aspire to the dignity that is 
always associated with the teachers of classes C and D. 
Tam simply a teacher in the despised class A, (Laughter) 
and a teacher of what is often considered by the pro- 
fession the most objectionable subject in that class, viz., 
biology. (Lftr). How then can I possibly pose as a veter- 

inary expert. My earliest recollection of the veterinary 
art are from boyhood’s days, when visiting a farm-house 





One summer holiday I came across a wonderful veterin- 
ary book which informed me that when a horse was sent 
out to grass he must be blistered “fore and aft” as the 


scene, and veterinary science is no exception to the 
rule. 

When we consider the intimate relation that exists on 
the one hand between veterinary science and agriculture, 
and on the other hand between the condition of agri- 
culture and the wealth of the country, it seems passin 
strange that the British Government takes no practica 
interest in the training of such an important body of 
men as the veterinary practitioners of this country. 

It would ill become me as a teacher in a veterinary 
school to say one word against the teaching in these 
schools. They do good work as far as their limitations 
permit, but—they have their limitations—and there’s 
the rub. To maintain a fully equipped veterinary school, 
with an adequately remunerated staff of teachers, entails 
of necessity a very heavy expense. At present the schools 
have to depend upon the fees paid by students, and upon 
the money earned in the treatment of animals, for their 
upkeep and support. The result is inevitable—a fizht 
for students and semi-starvation of all activities. No 
research work, a badly paid staff, and teaching too often 
reduced to mere cram. How can it be otherwise? That 
school which passes most men draws most pupils and 
earns most fees; and the teacher’s standard is conse- 
quently too often a “ percentage of passes,” not the 
making of competent and qualified men. But do not 
think this state of affairs is only found in veterinary 
schools. It is more or less common to all our science 
schools. Why, I knowa teacher in a London science col- 
lege, a graduate of one of our universities, whose educa- 
tion represents a capital expenditure of at least £4000, 
who is paid for his services at the rate of what a third-row 
ballet girl receives (“ Ob,” and laughter), and who was 
told that unless his “ percentage of passes” was better 
than that of a rival college, he would be called upon 
to resign. They cared not what nor how he taught, 
but he must have passes. Now what is the result of 
this upon science in England? Our students are forced 
through the examination machine, turned out a uniform 
pattern of mediocrity, labelled with a diploma, duly 
qualified to kill or cure, but with all the originality 
knocked out of them ; and we have to go abroad for re- 
search work. We have of course a few eminent men in 
every branch of science, but the real work of investiga- 
tion and research is being carried out by the well trained 
army of Continental observers. It is to Continental 
sources that scientists of this country look for new in- 
formation and discoveries. Nor is this a matter for sur- 
prise when we consider the equipment for research in 
these countries. Take Germany as an example, and deal 
with my own subject, biology. In the German Empire 
there are 21 universities, and each of these has five 


Sailors say ; and when he was brought up again he must | departments or Institutes, as they are called, devoted to 
€ given three courses of physic ; the first to “stir up” | biological science alone—zoological, botanical, physio- 


= yunoues, the second to “clear them out”, and the 
é Ind “toallay them”. (Laughter). I remember asking | 

e farmer what “ humours” were, but his reply to my 
question was so “ painful and free” because I had dared | 

oe with his books that my veterinary instincts 
the —- in the bud, and my practical ‘knowledge of | 
of it pe never extended far beyond the humours | 
privile anenter). Hence, gentlemen, I must claim the | 
a — a layman among the elect, and be allowed to | 
than s ele or two matters of general interest rather | 
oh gor professional details. ; 
alls; ms Present the air is full of talk on education. On | 
> _ hear criticisms of our present methods. | 

present homey and press, combine to show us that our 
pwn to the ods are all wrong, and from Royal Prince | 
are told th Peripatetic spouter at the street corner, we | 
at John Bull must “wake up” in matters | 


logical, anatomical, and pathological. In most of the 


universities each institute has its own spacious and 
separate buildings—lecture theatres, museums, and 
laboratories equipped with all the latest fittings and 


instruments. All this is provided and maintained by the 


State. At the head of each department is a universit 

professor with, taking the average of the different uni- 
versities, a stipend of £400 per annum paid by the State. 
Each Institute has besides an allowance, again from the 
State, for assistants, laboratory service, and maintenance, 
which averages another £490 per year. The duty as 
specially prescribed of each professor is not to cram stu- 


dents for examination, but to teach and conduct research. 
| (Cheers.) 


In veterinary science also a similar story has to be 


told. The Veterinary School at Berlin receives au 
annual grant from the State of nearly £12,000. Mr. 


educational, Of course we grant that there is a lot of | Principal, we should think the Millenium had come sup- 


mere froth and 


copy in much that issaid and written on posing we had £12,000 a year granted by the State for 


th } . . . - nl 
“peat but underlying all there is a good deal of | teaching in this College. France makes an annual grant 
unpleasant truth, especially as regards scientific | of £28,000 for her three schools. 


Denmark votes a sum 
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of £10,822 per annum for 9 combined school of Agricul- 
ture and Veterinary Science. P 

In- America, the State specially fosters research in 
veterinary science by its “Bureau of Animal Industry.” 
The Department of Agriculture in America was early 
impressed with the many and difficult problems connec- 
ted with the animal industry that needed solution In 
the early days various pamphlets and instructions were 
issued at intervals, but it was not until 1877 that a grant 
of 10,000 dollars was made for this purpose. By-the- 
by, this is about the position we in England are now in— 
a quarter of a century behind the times. In 1883 a 
Veterinary Division was formed, and this was replaced 
by the “ Bureau of Animal Industry,” in 1884. The 
present organisation of the Bureau consists of a number 
of distinct divisions :— 

(1) The Inspection Division, to which is assigned 
work of an executive nature, including the eradication 
of contagious diseases, the inspection of export and im- 
port animals, meat inspection, vessel inspection, and the 
regulation of the movement of Southern cattle (to pre- 
vent the spread of Texas fever. 

(2) he Pathological Division, which is principally 
engaged in investigating the diseases among domesti- 
cated animals to determine their nature, cause, and 
treatment, together with the most practical method of 
prevention. 

(3) The Biochemic Division, to which is assigned 
the chemical probiems arising during the investigation 
of disease, and the preparation of tuberculin, malleia, 
and the various serums for the prevention and cure of 
disease. 

(4) The Zoological Laboratory, to which is as- 
signed the study of parasites affecting our domesti- 
cated animals, asd the diseases which they induce. 

(5) The Dairy Division, which collects and dis- 
seminates information relating to the dairy industry. 

(6) The Miscellaneous Division, which has super- 
vision over the accounts and expenditures, conducts the 
general correspondence in regard to diseases and the 
animal industry of the country, and directs the field in- 
vestigation. 

(7). The Experimental Station, where the animals 
used in the experiments are kept, where small ani- 
mals for these purposes are bred, and where antitoxic 
serum for animal diseases are prepared. 

And the cost of this? Well, the grant of 10,000 
dollars in 1887, had increased to 650,000 dollars in 1897 
and for the fiscal year ending June 1901, the grant for 
salaries and expenses reached the enormous sum of 

1,000,000 dollars. 

So, gentlemen, I venture to suggest that whilst the 
British practitioner can and does hold his own with his 
foreign colleague as a practical man, he is far behind him 
as regards both Ps for research, and research 
work itself. ‘To alter this state of affairs ought to be the 
aim of those in authority, for by so doing they would 
not only benefit veterinary science but would also add 
materially to the general welfare of the country. lam 
glad to say that there are a few signs of awakening life 
among Official dry bones, and if a precedent be wanted 
has such not been created in the relationship between 
the Board of Agriculture for Ireland and the Irish 
Veterinary College? It is not lack of brains which 
makes us lag behind as creators of knowledge in the 
scientific world, but lack of training and opportunity for 
research. We have a right to demand these als 
Government, for as Ruskin truly says : “ Knowledge is 
the true wealth of the country.” “Money spent on pesky 
oping brains is a much better national investment than 
buildin ships that can’t float, or making guns that 
won't shoot. So “wake up, John Bull,” and show the 
world that Britain can not only distribute existing know- 


Newton. and Faraday, and Hunter, and Darwin, is not 
yet effete or played out. (Cheers.) 
And now a word or two to you students. An inau- 
gural address is naver complete unless the lecturer avails. 
himself of the opportunity of trying to inculcate certain 
maxims and precepts, and to wind up in what may be 
called a moral peroration specially applicable to those 
who are students. It will depend very much upon your- 
selves individually what part you play in your profes- 
sion. The profession has prizes to offer—prizes which I 
am convinced will become more valuable and more 
numerous when the profession takes its proper position 
in the State—but these can only be won by hard work. 
The day is past when all that a man required to dub 
himself a veterinary surgeon was tu fire a horse, bleed a 
cow, and use a drenching horn. As Professor Mac- 
Queen has so aptly said: “if you content yourselves 
with a servile adhesion to routine, with ‘ pouring drugs. 
of which you know little into elaborately organised 
beings of which you know less,’ you will advance but a 
small degree beyond the miserable status of the siraw- 
chewing, expectorating, expletive-using, horse doctor of 
bye-gone days.” (Laughter and cheers.) 
Yours is a grand inheritance, but you can only pos- 
sess it by an arduous and tuilsome journey through what 
at times you will consider the dry desert of subjects 
which appear to have no immediate and direct bearing 
upon th2 profession you have chosen. Class A is con- 
sidered a trying and deserted wilderness which those 
who have got through and those who have not got 
through know, while those who have still to get through 
will know, is of the greatest benefit. You must re- 
member that the subjects of your first year are the fun 
damentals of scientific knowledge, and apart from their 
direct benefit, they develop habits of accurate observa- 
tion, correct induction, and sound generalisation, qualities 
which are absulutely necessary for a successful practi- 
tioner. (Hear, hear.) ‘There is no royal road to know- 
ledge. It can only be obtained by hard work and close 
application. Have a system in your work. Map out 
your time—so much work every day, as much as you can 
do thoroughly and no more. Be regular in your atten- 
dance at lectures and demonstrations, and try to under- 
stand all you see and hear. [If any point is not clear to 
you, do not hesitate to ask your teachers. We want you 
to look upon us as your friends and advisers, especially 
in the matter of preparation for. your examinations. 
But remember we are not tipsters. We cannot put you 
on a “sure thing” for the examination, and if we cou 
we would not! The examiners are simply sentries who 
guard the portals of your promised land, and whose 
duty it is to prevent the entry of the, incompetent. 
“Luck” may have some little to do with passing 
examinations, but “pluck” has much more. Work and 
study hard so that you “know” your subject, then 
there will be little fear of the examiners rejecting you. 
Another word of advice I would give; you, work regu: 
larly during your whole time at College. Some students 
appear to think that being idle two terms and then 
working fifteen hours a day the term of the examination 
is a sign of cleverness. Don’t you countenance any suc 
nonsense, but work steadily on from the very first day © 
the term. Unfortunately idleness is avery common 
disease among students, and although its bacillus has 
not yet been isolated it appears to be very catching: 
Still, the disease carries its own Nemesis, just as idleness 
among species other than veterinary students 1s effective 
ly punished. There is a little Crustacean know? ‘c 
Sacculina which begins its life as a hearty, active Jittle 
free swimming creature. But idleness affects it, 4° 
Nature takes away from it all that makes life wort 
living—legs, eyes, brain, stomach, all disappeat—ane 
degenerate, wretched, apparantly lifeless sac 1s all tha 





ledge, but also create new knowledge, and the race of 
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with lazy students—one sometimes thinks it might be a 
good thing if they were attacked in a slight degree in cer- 
tain organs (Laughter )—their imbibing organs for 
example, yet in the struggle of competition they are pulled 
up very sharp by the examination. and taught that idle- 
ness does not pay and that though much study may bea 
weariness to the flesh, a proper amount of study is cer- 
tainly most desirable and essential if a man wishes to 
succeed in his profession. 

Qn the other hand do not spend all your student life 
poring over books. (Hear, hear). Reading for five hours 
at a sitting is a mistake. The brain cells become con- 
fused, and nothing is properly retained. It is not only 
necessary to read, but also to “ mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest.” 

Don’t torget to pay proper attention to your general 
health. . Take regular exercise in scme form or other, 
and you will find your studies will benefit thereby. 

Then, if, availing yourselves of all the opportunities pro- 

vided here for you, you devote yourselves with heart and 
soul to your work, you will in due time reap your reward. 
And in your post-student days when you go out into the 
hurly-burly of the world, though you may perhaps never 
obtain that superfluous wealth which so many men set 
up as their earthly idol, you will derive a pleasure from 
the pursuit of your profession, and a consciousness that 
youare helping to relieve the sum-total of suffering in 
the world, which will leave you no reason to regret your 
choice of the veterinary profession as your calling in life. 
(Loud cheers). 

Sir GeorGE Brown, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Prof. Bottomley, said the lecturer had stated that the 
study of science was of profound importance, and had 
criticised the system of cramming. Cramming, however, 
in all English Institutions was rendered absolutely com- 
pulsory by the persons who established the system of 
examinations. However the teachers might object to 
the process they were bound to fit the students to 
answer certain questions, whether those questions related 
to the subject of their profession or to some abstract 
problem of moral philosophy. There was nothing, so far 
as he understood, in the present system of examinations 
which was seriously opposed to the etudent’s advance- 
ment in science. The lecturer had stated that accurate 
ooservation was most essential in acquiring knowledge. 
Accurate observation meant an anxious consideration of 
allthe problems students would meet with—and they 
Would be met with in nearly every case they were called 
upon to attend. They should not commit the blunder of 

slving that extraordinary thing called “ an opinion” until 

‘ome very strong grounds on which that opinion could 

test were ascertained. Sir George proceeded to give 

instances of the horrors that had been inflicted on one 
man by another who differed from him in opinion. 

, a ’ was a word better left unsaid. The student 

meee Raskin said, go on with the conviction that 

of - &w people in the world ever wrote a true opinion 
win, subject ; their business was to try and learn more 
woeial ore of the facts. The lecturer had referred to the 
: ane of the students and had warned them that 
uet ould depend upon themselves. Gentlemanly con- 
ra odeat de neeration for the feelings of others, a calm and 
Work w. erp erhie in the exercise of their professional 
assum in d help them on. _Nothing would be gained by 
tea The assumption that their opinion was 
. “lan anybody else’s would not go down with the 
pub le : even th ] ° ° 
see through e least educated of their clients would 
Ugh the mask and note the repulsive features be- 
round the he students might be content with groping 

n those a of the hill of fame looking enviously 
Teached th Who had got half way up and others who had 

€ top; but it must be remembered that it was 


Not 
agente and not by a merciful dispensation that one 
bottom tached the top and the other stayed at the 


latter which had left him groping in the gutter when he 
might be at the top. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, Professor 
Bottomley briefly acknowledging the compliment. 

Principal M’FapyYEAN, having announced the names 
of the students who would receive prizes in connection 
with the various Class competitions, said that he did not 
think the past session was marked by any event in con- 
nection with the studies that called for particular men- 
tion. He was pleased to be able to say conscientiously 
that he thought the amount of diligence displayed by 
the students was up to the average. The standard of 
knowledge exhibited in the various class compstitions 
was creditable, and upon the whole the success achieved 
at the professional examinations must also be considered 
satisfactory, whether judged by the number of students 
who succeed in passing the examinations or the propor- 
tion who were awarded honors. In justice he should 
say that in some of the classes the proportion of those 
who were awarded honours was unusually high. The 
present was an age of amalgamation and re organisation, 
and during the past year the football and other recrea- 
tion clubs connected with the College had joined hands. 
The amount of success which had already attended the 
effort to popularise the games had been very gratifying, 
and it was tu be hoped that even more success woul 
attend those efforts in the future. Everybody recognised 
that it was very important that the mental faculties of 
the student should be fully exercised during his curricu- 
lum, and everybody was also agreed it was very im- 
portant he should also attend to his genera! health : he 
therefore considered it would be a step in the right 
direction for every student to join the athletic club and 
take a share in the various sports. (Cheers). 

Sir Nice KINGscors, in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Colonel Duck, for having presided over the 
meeting, said he hoped he was not disclosing any secret 
when he mentioned that Colonel Duck was shortly re- 
signing his position at the head of the A.V.D. Colonel 
Duck had been and would be in the future of very 
valuable service to the profession. Not only had he 
devoted himself to the interests of the profession con- 
nected with the Army but he had endeavoured to leave 
an impression upon the civil side at the War Office that 
the veterinary profession in the Army was not treated 
as generously or as adequately as it ought to be. He 
sincerely hoped the Army Veterinary Department would 
be put upon a higher scale both socially and pecnnarily. 
(Cheers). 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said: Gentlemen, you have 
just heard a most able address from Professor Bottomley 
in which he gives you good sound advice. Now 1 would 
desire to impress this sound advice upon you, if for no 
other reason than that it is practical advice, and it will 
pay you in after life if you act upon it. I cannot refrain 
from briefly drawing your attention to the very great 
advance in veterinary science and teaching of late years, 
and as a result of the higher education the better posi- 
tion we ncw hold before the public. To me, when com- 
paring this institution to what it was in 1867 when I got 
my diploma, the change for the better is marvellous. 
Much more, of course, is now expected from the student 
than in those days, but as a set off his opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge are infinitely greater. It is very 
gratifying to know that the present condition of this 
College is so satisfactory. It is now ten years since 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. passed two regulations 
which it was obvious must have a very powerful influ- 
ence on the future of the profession. One of these 
raised the standard of the Preliminary Education to 
that required in the case of students of human medi- 
cine, and the other lengthened the period of profes- 
sional study to four complete years. It was foreseen 





’ but 


Simply the want of energy on the part of the 





that the first effect of these new regulations would be 
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to considerably diminish the number of students, and 
that actually happened to such an extent that some 
people feared it would in the future be impossible to ob- 
tain the necessary number of students to recruit the pro- 
fession. Fortunately, however, that danger appears to 
be rapidly passing away, and during the past session the 
number of fresh entries was nearly as high as it was ten 
years ago when the Preliminary examination was much 
easier and the period of study shorter. The course taken 
by the R.C.V.S. is, therefore, already justified, and it is 
impossible to doubt that the better general education of 
students and the longer period of professional study will 
in the course of time have a great effect in raising the 
status of our profession. During recent years the 
Governors of this College have shown that they are fully 
alive to the importance, not only of developing the 
scientific and theoretical side of the student’s education 
but they have never lost sight of the fact that practical 
training is, in the end, of the first importance, and great 
pains have been taken in this Institution to put each 
individual student in the way of acquiring practical 
experience which is so essential to future success 
in life. 

As a nation we have happily concluded one of the 
greatest wars this country has been unfortunately forced 
into, and one of the results of this war has been to 
bring our profession markedly into public notice. For 
some time past there have been, as you know, grumb- 
lings and serious dissatisfaction in the profession about 
the status and position of the A. V. D. This has been 
brought to the notice of the authorities, with the result 
that the Secretary of State for War will shortly convene 
a Board of Enquiry, upon which Board of Enquiry both 
the general profession and the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment will be represented. I should like to say more on 
this subject, but perhaps it would not be judicious at the 
present time to do so, 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I earnesrly wish you all 
every success, I would ask you to bear in mind what 
your predecessors have done to advance our profession and 
in your case to make resolve that you also will continue 
the good work. (Cheers.) 








NEW IRISH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


On Thursday, 25th ult., there was a “ private view ” of 
the buildings which are to be the head centre of veterin- 
ary training in Ireland in future, situated on the Shel- 
bourne road, not far from Ball’s Bridge. The new 
buildings are close on completion, and will be opened by 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant on the afternoon of 
Wednesday next, on which day the first session of the 
college will commence. The Royal Veterinary College 
of Ireland—to give it its full title— was founded by Act 
of Parliament only a couple of years ago, and as soon as 
possible contracts were entered into for the erection of 
suitable premises. They cover about an acre and a half 
of ground, and are designed to form a square within 
which is a spacious quadrangle. At present but three 
sides of the square have been filled in. The fourth 
remains at present unoccupied until the time has arrived 
when a library and museum are added to complete the 
College equipment. The pharmacy, chemistry, and sur- 
gery rooms are situated on one side. Ample light and 
ventilation of course have been secured throughout the 
buildings, the fixtures of which are very substantial. 
Over the pharmacy is a spacious class room furnished 
with every requisite for making experiments easy. In 
the south block are situated the anatomical, pathological 
and microscopical laboratory, operating rooms and lec- 
ture theatre. There is here also a room for study of 
osteology of all domestic animals. The Principal's own 


feet. Adjoining this is a bacteriological laboratory, 
which is fitted with a small crematorium, in which in- 
fected materials may be consumed, The lecture theatre, 
which adjoins the dissecting room, will accommodate 140 
students. Inthe north block are the horse stalls, with 
a shallow bath and a deep bath for the horses, a dark 
room for the examination of animals suffering from affec- 
tion of the eyes, and numerous other contrivances which 
conduce to efficient service. Should a horse show an 
objection to his matutinal tub, or prove cbstreperous in 
any way, he can be slung from a beam overhead and 
deposited in the water nolens volens ; he can have his 
bath hot or cold or tepid, as desired. The floors of the 
stalls and pens are concreted, and the passages are in 
brown clinker bricks, made in Ruabon. The walls, where 
they are not of glazed bricks, are plastered with cement, 
so that they can be easily cleansed. 

In the East block of buildings is sitnate the operating 
theatre, 30 ft. by 25. On the floor is laid nearly two 
inches of peat litter. Itis provided with hot and cold 
water, and is furnished with an apparatus by which 
water can be heated almost instantaneously. The elec- 
tric light fittings enable uperations to be conducted by 
night as well as by day. Next the operation theatre are 
the pharmacy and surgery. In the pharmacy students 
are instructed in the art of Compounding. A small room 
off the pharmacy is fitted up as a materia medica 
museum, where the crude drugs are shown. Over the 
pharmacy is situate aspacious and elaborately equipped 
class-room for the teaching of chemistry and pharmacy. 
Next the class-room is a laboratory where experiments 
are conducted, and close by is a museum for ores and 
minerals. In the same block on the ground floor is 4 
forge, where students are instructed in the shoeing of 
horses. In the quadrangle in front of the East block 4 
trotting track for the diagnosis of lameness has been 
laid down. In the centre of the quadrangle is a large 
mound divided into a number of plots. Each plot con- 
tains plants of a particular order intended for the in- 
struction of the students engaged in the study of 
botany. 

The head of the College is Professor A. E. Mettam, a 
gentleman who has had much experience in English col- 
leges. In planning the building, and in its internal 
arrangement, his practical knowledge has been of muc 
assistance to the architect, Mr. L. A. M’Donnell, of Hume 
Street. The fittings and furniture, such as tables an 
‘shelves, have been made by the College staff of mechanics. 
The building contract was carried out by Mr. James 
Beckett, of Ringsend Road, and to Messrs. Egan and 
Tatlow, of Fleet Street. has been entrusted the electric 
light installation. The entire of the work was under the 
superintendence of Mr. Robert Wilson, clerk of works 
The only resident will be the hospital surgeon and Col- 
lege tutor, W. M. Magee. 


— 





DEATHS FROM ELECTRIC SHOCK. 


A recent discussion at the Institution of Electrica 
Engineers showed a considerable divergence of opialo? 
as to the way in which electric shock causes death. The 
evidence available is small in volume, hence the follow: 
ing accounts of post-mortem examinations in recent ¢ 
have considerable value. 

The victims were horses; the shock was due 1 ‘ 
potential difference of about 500 volts between earth al 
some wires which fell on to the horses. This 

1. Post-mortem Examination of Brown Horse.— 
animal died from the result of electric shock. o 

External Marks.—Wire burns inside of neat 
both hind fetlocks, off hip and off hock, also off shou _ 
Blood exuding from both nostrils and extreme "2° 





pathological laboratory, in which he will conduct i- 
ments and research is a fine, well-lighted room, 33 by 25 
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ribs, flank, and panniculus carnosus showed lesions such 
as would arise from burning. The muscular tissue had 
a peculiar greyish-red or purple appearance ; the external 
jugular was blocked with blood, which presented a dark, 
tarry appearance. The cutaneous vessels were con- 
gested, and over the seats of injury had ruptured, and 
the dark-coloured blood before described was issuiug 
from them. 

The Heart.—The walls of this organ were highly con- 
gested, and the right ventricle contained half a pint of 
blood of the nature before described. 

Brain and Membranes.—The brain substance was 
healthy, but the membranes were dark and congested, 
running down the whole depth of the convolutions, and 
the right. ventricle was blood-stained. 

2. Brown Horse.—This animal died from the result 
of electric shock. 

External Marks —Wire burns four or five in number 
onnear elbow, Extreme rigour present, visible mucous 
membranes highly injected (claret colour). On removal 
of skin the external muscles of shoulder, neck, and chest 
were deep in tone, altered in colour toa purple grey tint. 
The external jugular was blocked with blood, which pre- 
sented a dark, tarry appearance. The cutaneous vessels 
were congested, and over the seat of injury had ruptured, 
and the dark-coloured blood before described was issu- 
ing from them. 

The Heart.—The walls of this organ were highly con- 
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represented by Mr. J. P. Grain. The evidence of In- 
spector Jowett, of the society, was that he saw the mare 
in a field at Greenford after it had been “fired” and 
blistered. It was evidently in great pain, and was stand- 
ing on three legs, holding the other off the ground. 
Firing always caused great pain, but unskilful firing, 
such as was alleged in the operation in question, must 
have caused quite unnecessary torture. The defendant 
Whiting admitted that he had never “fired” a horse 
before, although he had assisted veterinary surgeons in 
performing the operation. He used an old iron he had 
bought in Londos. Mr. Hatton, veterinary surgeon, 
Richmond, said that he had visited the mare on August 
30 at Greenford. It had been extensively fired from the 
hock to the top of the foot, not in the old-fashioned her- 
ring-bone method, but in a sort of trellis-work arrange- 
ment. The limb had been extensively blistered down to 
the fetlock. The operation had been done as unskilfully 
as it well could be, and the animal must have suffered 
considerable torture. There was now a new method of 
firing which consisted in merely puncturing the limb 
with a hot iron. Crcss-examined, the witness thought 
a veterinary surgeon ought always to be called in before 
firing. Mr. Grain : Of course you would say that. We 
counsel always think that counsel ought to be employed, 
but it is not alwaysso. Ultimately, Mr. Montagu Sharpe 
said that the wording of the summons showed that the 
offence charged was limited to the firing, and the bench 





gested, and the right ventricle contained half a pint of 
blood of a tarry nature. 

Brain and Membranes.—The brain substance was | 
healthy, but the membranes were dark and congested, 
running down the whole depth of the convolutions. 

3. Black Horse—This animal died from the result of 
electric shock. 

External Marks.—Burnt ia four or five places from 
the posterior part of elbow to anterior portion of chest, 
the longest one being about 15 in. and 1 in. deep. 
Rigour present, visible mucous membranes injected. On 
removal of skin, the muscles of axilla, neck and chest, 
showed lesions such as would arise from burning. The 
muscular tissue had a peculiar greyish-red or purple 
appearance The external jugular was gorged with 
blood of a dark tarry nature. The cutaneous vessels 
were congested, and over the seat of injury had ruptured, 
and oozing from them was the dark coloured blood as 
previously described. 

The Heart.—The walls are congested, and the chambers 
contained blood of this tarry tint. 

a and Membranes.—The brain substance was 
—_ in character, but the membrane covering it, and 
outed or dipping into the convolutions was con- 


The Stomach of this animal was ruptured, due to 
Some sudden shock. 
® n a later letter the surgeon states that in all cases the 
Pearances were those of death from respiratory 
paralysis, 
“a _ cases afford strong encouragement to persistence 
; € artificial respiration;method on human beings 


In ¢ I 
Re hg of apparent death from shock.—Electrical 


_—— 








ALLEGED CRUELTY TO HORSES BY FIRING. 


flict Benton’, on the 26th Sept., Thomas Kingham, of 
of the Royal aenttord, Was summoned at the instance 
nimals a ociety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

rthur White a mare to be cruelly tortured, and 

Moned for wien. the employ of Kingham, was sum- 
iting on the of torturing the animal by excessive 
support th € off hind limb. Mr.Colam appeared to 
© prosecution, while the defendants were 





held that firing in itself was not an offence, as it was 
necessary to make the animal useful, and, therefore, both 
summonses would be dismissed. Subsequently, on the 
application of Mr. Colam, fresh summonses were granted 
by which evidence cou!d be got relating to the cruelty 
after operation in turning the animal out —7he Times. 











Exemption from Juries. 


Limerick, Sep. 24. 

During the revision of the Jurors’ List for the City of 
Limerick, before his Honour, Judge Adams, an applica- 
tion for exemption was made on behalf of Mr. Peter 
Johnson, V.S. 

Mr. W. Leahy, Crown Solicitor, said the Recorder of 
Cork refused exemption on the ground that veterinary 
surgeons were not medical practitioners, and they lost 
much time attending the Assizes. 

His Honour said he would treat them as medical 
men, and exempted the applicant— 7'he Freemans Journal 





Personal. 


Rankin—Dick. At the Windsor Hotel, Glasgow, on 
the 25th ult., by the Rev. Andrew Robertson, M.A., of 
Cadzow Parish, Hamilton, James Deans Rankin, 
M.R.C.V.S., Colne, Lancs.. second son of James Rankin, 
Hamilton, to Nellie Hamilton, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Dick, timber merchant, Ashmore, Hamilton. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





“POPULAR VETERINARY LECTURES.” 
Dear Sir, 


I have been much interested in the recent correspon- 
dence regarding the popular veterinary lectures and the 
discussion that ensued at the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland thereon. 

I am pleased to say that so far I have not heard of the 
“Veterinary missionary ” visiting these parts (it may be 
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that stock owners in this locality are not so “ heathen- 
ish” in regard{to veterinary matters as they are in 
other parts—a condition I sincerely hope may continue, 
provided it gives us the freedom of our own veterinary 
suggestions to clients without outside help) ; but I can 
quite understand Mr. Wallis Hoare’s objection to what 
may be looked upon as an “incursivn” into his district. 

Paice I am averse to veterinary lectures so long 
as they are conducted on the present system ; it is calcu- 
lated to stir up ill-feeling amongst members of the pro- 
fession, and [ think there is sufficient of that in our 
every-day life without opening another channel for it. 
If it is really necessary to have veterinary lectures in cer- 
tain districts, and from the discussion [ gather that it is 
the opinion of some members of the profession that it is 
so, surely there may be found in that district a practi- 
tioner who would be qualified to give the “ very elemen- 
tary knowledge” that these lectures are said to contain 
without sending outside the district for a Professor. 

I quite realise that the various bodies, upon whose 
suggestions these lectures are carried out, are honestly 
conferring what they think to be a great boon on the 
agricultural community by acting in this way, but have 
they considered a very true maxim that “a little know- 
ledge is very dangerous” and that the good effects may 
be counteracted by the bad when an enterprising agri- 
culturist after taking voluminous notes at the lecture as- 
pires to something higher in the way of treatment on his 
own account, with the result that the last stage of that 
animal’s ailment is worse than the first ; and again, sup- 
posing he does get frightened after a time and calls in 
the local practitioner, is it fair that he (the practitioner) 
should be handicapped in undertaking a case that has 
been the subject of experiments by the owner, the result 
of experience (!) gained by attending these veterinary lec- 
tures—and probably be the recipient of the blame if the 
case is non-successful. 

Colonel Steele has compared the veterinary lecturer to 
a veterinary missionary “ who is sent forth to proclaim 
the glad tidings that skilful aid zs to be obtained.” This, 
I think, is hardly complimentary to the local veterinary 
surgeon, who [ presume is the “skilful aid” referred 
to; the average country practitioner is, I think, quite 
able to proclaim his own prowess to his clients, and a 
display of practical skill on the part of a veterinary sur- 
geon will commend itself to a farmer far more than all 
the gratuitous advertisement offthe “ veterinary mission- 
ary” on his behalf. He is not as a rule fond of “ hiding 
his light under a bushel” and if he should not commend 
himself to his clients no amount of persuasion on the 
part of the “ missionary” will, I feel sure, tend to alter 
their opinion of him. 

_ Farmers, like everybody else, have their little eccentri- 
cities, and they may take a dislike to a veterinary sur- 
geon although he may be an excellent practitioner in 
every way, and the advent of the “ popular lecturer ” in 
the district would be hailed with delight, as the title 

“Professor” carries a good deal of weight with it 
whereas, the local man might have a chance of regaining 
his lost laurels by the delivery of these lectures. 

[ presume from what I have seen and heard that the 
entlemen who deliver these lectures are those holding a 
igh “status” in the profession, and it is only natural 

for the various societies to be anxious to obtain the 
services of these gentlemen as being the highest authori- 
ties on the subjects, but the remuneration they would 
receive for so doing would be to them (men probably not 
Junior members of the profession whose position is 
assured, and who would probably soon be thinking of 
retiring from active life) a mere nothing, compared with 
what 1t would be to the local practitioner, tc say nothin 
of the a ope mpg carry with it for lecturing 
on a subject that must be so w . 
inary surgeon. ell known to every veter- 





! 


It is not nice for a practitioner to find that another 


veterinary surgeon is sent into his district to give a 
course of lecures to his clients which could quite easily 
be delivered by himself. If it has been found that the 
local veterinary surgeon is incapable of delivering these 
lectures, well and good, but give him the first chance and 
in the majority of cases, I think it will be found that the 
local man can “ preach as good a sermon” as the im. 
ported missionary, although he may not hold the title of 
professor, and it is only fair to him that he should have 
the chance of “shining” before his own clients ; you 
may be sure that he will not prejudice his own interests 
by giving away recipes, and it would do away with any 
unpleasantness that may arise from “ outsiders ” stepping 


in. 

Probably if some of the gentlemen who deliver these 
lectures are “town practitioners,” they do not know of 
the struggles of «a young country practitioner to bring 
his name vefore the public i> these days of competition 
when so much free information is given away by our 
kind friend the Veterinary Editor in various papers. It 
is argued in defence that these veterinary lectures do no 
harm to the local practitioner, in fact it has been sug- 
gested that farmers are prompted by them to send for 
the veterinary surgeon for cases which previously they 
may have attached no importance to ; but what is to 

revent some of the more well-to-do farmers and gentry 
in the district sending for “the professor who seemed 
such a smart wan” after hearing his lecture in prefer- 
ence to the every day local practitioner? a circumstance 
which might very easily occur.—I remain, Sir, Yours 
very faithfully, 

“CouNntTRY PRACTITIONER.” 


BRUSHING. 
Dear Sir, 

About a year ago I received from, I believe, an 
American Company, a circular about a contrivance whic 
was supposed to stop brushing (interfering). If I re- 
member rightly, it consisted of an India-rubber ring, 
which was to go round the leg, just above the pastero, 
and a guard on one side. The circular was apparently 
sent round to all‘veterinary surgeons, as the contrivance 
was offered to them at a much cheaper rate (3/6 I believe) 
than tolaymen. I would like to know where it can be 
obtained, for I want to try it on a horse of mine, which 
has this fault. I have tried lowering the outside heel 
and quarter of the other fore fout, but without success. 
Perhaps one or more of your readers would kindly give 
a hint as to the prevention of “brushing.” I use Black- 
well India-rubber guards. They break the force of the 
blow on the coronet, but do not ward it off.— Yours truly, 

M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.5. 

Crick, Rugby. 


- EXEMPTION FROM JURIES. 
ir, . 
I enclose cutting from this day’s Daily Mail. 
_ Does it not offer a favourable opportunity to procut 
its proper recognition at the right quarter /— 
[am Sir, yours truly, 
Frep. G. Rue. 


[A cutting from The Freeman’s Journal will be found oD 
another page, ] 





Communications, Booxs, aND Papers neceiveD.— Mest 
F.G.Rugg, J.E. Wallis, E.A.Atkinson, G. H. Lock, 
W. Pallin. Capt. Hayes, ‘‘ Nemo.” ‘‘ Country Practitione® 

‘* Report of the Government Entomologist” (Cape) 1 af 
The Agricultural Journal (Cape), The Edinburgh as 
News, The Daily Express (Dublin), The Rothesay Expres 
Battersea Mercury. 











